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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Account of the Levant Company ; with some 
lotices of the Benefits conferred upon So- 
ciety by its Officers, in promoting the Cause 
of Humanity, Literature, and the Fine Arts, 
&c. 8vo. pp. 64 London, 1825. Arch. 
In nothing has the present administration 
been more distinguished from preceding 
ones, than in the liberal ‘spirit it has mani- 
fected in regard to commefte. Many vexa- 
tious restrictions have been removed, and, if 
the other states of Europe see their true in- 
terest, they will tread in our steps, and put 
trade on that reeiprocal footing, that the pro- 
duce and manufactures of each country will 
be mutually interchanged, without ruinous 
imposts and vexatious restrictions. 
here is another point in which the minis- 
ters have acted with equal wisdom—we al- 
lude to the suppression of those exclusive as- 
sociations or companies, which, however ne- 
eessary to protect commerce in its infancy, 
are no longer wanted: we, however, doubt 
their policy generally, and agree with Sir 
Joshua Child, who, more than a century and 
ahalf ago, declared trading companies worse 
than useless, ‘ except in countries with which 
his majesty has no alliance, either from dis- 
tance or barbarity, or no communication with 
the princes of Christendom, where it is ne- 
cessary to maintain forces and forts.’ 

The English carried on a trade with the 
Barbary states, so early as the reign of 
Henry VII., and the town of Southampton 
was appointed as the depot for Oriental 
goods, brought by vessels called. argosies, 
from the town of Ragusa, where they were 
built. It is not a little remarkable, that 
Shakspeare’s play of the Merchant of Venice 
and the Levant Company both owed their 
origin to the loss of one of these argosies, 
near the Isle of Wight, with all her cargo 
and passengers. Inthe play, our immortal 
bard thus alludes to the incident :— 

‘I reasoned with a Frenchman yesterday, 
Who told me, in the narrow seas that part 
The French and English, there miscarried 
A vessel of our country richly fraught.’ 

The French and Venétians had formed 
trading companies with Turkey half a cen- 
tury before England ; but, in the year 1581, 
4 commercial treaty was made with the Ot- 
toman Porte, by Queen Elizabeth, and a 
charter, or license for trade, granted for five 
years, to certain persons, forming a fellow- 
ship of merchants. The licente was renew- 

from time to time, until a charter was 
— by James the First, in the year 1605; 
© privileges of the company were extended 

a 1643, the charter reneweé-by Chafles IT., 


and again! recognised by Parliament in 1733: 
Vou. VI. 
* 
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* 
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‘The company consisted of about eight | and under the control of themselves alone. 


hundred members, who resided in different 
parts of the united kingdom and of the Le- 
vant, and the name of a Turkey merchant was 
one of the most respectable for opulence and 
character in the commercial world. They 
had from twenty to twenty-five vessels, arm- 
ed with from twenty-five to thirty guns each, 
trading to the different ports of the Mediter- 
ranean. They appointed and paid an am- 
bassador, secretary, chaplains, physicians, 
and consuls, at Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Aleppo, Alexandria, Algiers, Patras, &c., 
besides cancelliers, dragomeh, agents, janis- 
saries, and all the extensive appendages of 
such establishments, at an expense of abdut 
£15,000. per annum. They built at Smyrna 
a noble consulate residence, perhaps the fin- 
est edifice in that large city, with a chapel 
and house for the chaplain attached to it, 
and in another part of the town an excellent 
hospital for the sick. At Constantinople, 
their former palace was burnt down, by one 
of those accidental fires so common in that 
city ; but a new and much more magnificent 
edifice was erected in its place, on which the 
Levant Company expended £10,000. This 
fine building stands in the midst of a large 
lawn, on one of thé most eminént and con- 
Spicuous points of Pera, where it forms a no- 
ble object, seen from Constantinople and all 
the country round; and the view never fails 
to recall circumstances highly interesting to 
the English name and chara¢ter in Turkey. 
The ground on which it was built was con- 
ferred by the Porte, as a token of good will 
and gratitude to the British nation, for their 
expulsion of the French from Egypt; and, 
when the palace was finished, its opening 
was hallowed by the liberation of a number 
of Christian slaves. These unhappy men, 
overpowered with feelings of gratitude, came 
to the palace to thank the ambassador, and 
the sight was rendered deeply affecting by 
their age and infirmities, as some of them had 
been fifty years in chains.’ 

‘In the year 1803, a most important 
change was effected with regard to the Le- 
vant Company: Government assumed to 
themselves the appointment and payment of 
the ambassador and his secretaries, with some 
additional consuls. But in the year 1821 


Turkey became the theatre of political con-" 


test, where the greatest interésts of iurope 
were discussed, and settled by the British 
ambassador: the interests of trade, there- 
fore, however important in themselves, were 
of secondary consideration, compared with 
those more important objects, and it was 
deemed expedient by the British government, 
that the whole of the establishment of consuls 


and dragomen should be in the appointment ! 


* 


A project, therefore, to this effect was form- 
ed, and a communication made to the Le- 
vant Company by Mr. Secretary Canning, 
accompanied by an assurance that “it re- 
sulted solely from considerations of public ex- 
pediency, and in ne degree from any disre- 
spect or disposition to impute any blame to 
their past administration.” On this commu- 
nication, a special general court was called 
on the 11th of February, 1825, who saw the 
reasonableness of the project, and acceded to 
its propriety,’ 

Such is the brief history of the Levant 
Company, which it is the object of this well- 
written pamphlet to vindicate; and this it 
does successfully. The author proves that, 
besides serving the cause of trade, its officers 
and members have done much for the cause 
of literature, science, and humanity. Lndeed, 
it is to the officers of this company that we 
are mainly indebted for our knowledge of the 
manners and customs of the Turks and 
Greeks. To their consul, Ray, we owe the 
collection of two thousand valuable coins and 
medals, which he presented to the Bodleian 
Library; and to Mz, Salt, another of its con- 
suls, we are mdebted for several valuable 
Egyptian antiquities. The company, too, 
-was always liberal in cases of calamity :— 

* But by far the greatest benefits conferred 
by Providence upon mankind through the 
company, and the agents they employed, are 
the ameliorations effected, and likely to be 
effected, in the two most dreadful evils that 
afflict humanity—the small por and the 
plague. The first of these had been for cen- 
turies the scourge of the whole world, and 
had nearly extirpated the inhabitants of the 
new. The afflicted were abandoned in de- 
spair to almost certain death ; and those few 
that survived the disorder dragged out a mi- 
serable existence, loathsome and disfigured 
objects of its ravages, and examples of its 
malignity.— Let it never be forgotten—that 
it is to the family of the Levant Company's 
ambassador resident at Constantinople, hes 
the world is indebted for an effectual cure of 





this evil. By introducing from thence the 
| practice of inoculation, first tried on the am- 
| bassador’s own child, this frightful disease 
| was disarmed of all its terrors ; and, by fol- 
_ lowing up the practice, it is now likely to be- 
come extinct, and known in history only as 
one of the monsters that used to destroy 
mankind.’ 

With regard to the plague, although Dr, 
Maclean went to Constantinople at the ex- 
pense and under the quspices of the com- 
pany, and took up his residence in a plague 
hospital, exposing himself in every way tothe 
disease, and escaped; and although igno- 

| 24 
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‘ance and terror may have been the principal | gling Turks, who killed the peasant, 
, yet we. 
confess we have not satisfied ourselves that | 


causes of its ravages being extend 


the plague is non-contagious ; but, leaving 
this subject, for the present at least, we shall 
proceed to the notes and the appendix to this 
little work, which are very interesting. We 
are sorry, however, to find the author not 
only vindicating the spoliation of the Par- 
thenon, but wishing there was another Elgin 
to save what yet remains. When there was 
a danger of these remains being destroyed by 
the Turks during the war now raging in 
Greece :— 

‘Lord Strangford, whose judgment and 
feeling in everything that relates to the re- 
mains of ancient art are not the least of his 
high qualities, exerted his influence on the 
critical occasion, and caused an order to be 
issued by the Porte to the Turkish command- 
ers, that they should suffer no violence to be 
offered to these temples, but strictly preserve 
them from any injury: the Greeks, it ap- 
peared, required no such suggestion, as they 
were naturally disposed of themselves to pro- 
tect these noble monuments of their ances- 
tors. These orders have hitherto been strict- 
ly complied with; and in consequence of 
this interference the temples have been pre- 
served, though the combatants have had al- 
ternate possession of them ; and thus the arts 
are indebted to one ambassador at Constan- 
tinople for the preservation of part of them 
at home, and to another for what remains of 
them abroad.’ 

In one of the notes, the author gives an in- 
teresting account of the dreadful massacre at 
Scio, in which he states that forty thousand 
of the Sciotes were led into slavery by the 
Turks. Many a mother followed her child 
to Constantinople, but often had no means of 
recovering it, except by appealing to the 
kindness or humanity of the English, to 
whom they never appealed in vain :— 

‘ Among the cases of this kind, which oc- 
curred every day, let one suffice, which differs 
only from a thousand others in a slight de- 
gree. 

‘On the first ramour of the landing of the 
Samiotes, and the insurrection of some of the 
peasants to join them, all those families who 
highly disapproved of a measure so mad and 
hopeless, either retired to the fortress or em- 
barked in scampavias, to leave the island. 
Among the latter were the mother, w ife, and 
children of , the most opulent and dis- 
tinguished of the Sciotes. They met near 
the island the fleet of the Captain Pasha ap- 
proaching, and, thinking themselves now un- 
der the protection of the government, they 
returned to the island, and went back with a 
feeling of security to their house. Immedi- 
ately after the Turks landed, and an indiscri- 
minate carnage commenced. The mother 








and 
dragged them from their concealment They 
were now separated ; the aged grandmother 
and daughter were sold separately, and hur- 
ried away, while the fate of the two boys and 
infant were unknown, When the slaves 


| were embarking on board a vessel to car 


them to Smyrna, a man approached Mrs. 
, whom he saw in the agonies of despair. 
He asked her her name, and then wrote a bil- 
let, which he directed her to put in her bosom, 
and, when she was sold, and her lot fixed, to 
have it sent to its direction. This she did on 
her arrival at the house of her purchaser, and 
the next day she and her mother were re- 
deemed by some unknown person, for the 
sum of 7500 piastres, about £208. Iler first 
care was now to search for her children, and, 
having had some clew to her inquiries, she 
immediately proceeded to Constantinople, 
where she was received into the house of a 
British merchant. Every inquiry was now 
made for her children; when, ufter indefati- 
gable search, it was discovered that one of 
them, a fine boy of nine years old, was with 
a blacksmith in Galata, and another, a year 
younger, with a boatman on the Bosphorus. 
These fellows had embarked as volunteers in 
this predatory expedition, and brought back 
these boys as partof their plunder. Happily 
they had not time to degrade them further 
than employing them in their menial offices, 
and they sold them for 3000 piastres, or 
about £80 a-piece. They werenow brought 
to their mother, who knew nothing of the 
discovery, and never hoped to see them 
avain. The scene was deeply affecting : 
the little fellows leaped into her arms with 
unrestrained delight, but the mother fell 
senseless on the floor, overpowered with the 
excess of her feelings. In a short time the 
family were secretly embarked on board the 
, proceeding to Odessa, where they safe- 
ly arrived, and they were joined by the fa- 
ther, who was not on the island, and one of 
the very few who escaped; and the whole 
family, who would now have been dead, or 
pining in bondage, separated into distant 
countries, are once more reunited and happy. 
—It was such scenes as these, which were 
and are daily occurring, that caused the heart 
of the British resident at Pera to burn within 
him, and that his hand is never closed when 
he is called on to relieve them.’ 

In an appendix, the author gives brief but 
interesting notices of eminent literary and 
scientific men connected with the Levant 
Company. Asecond appendix, of occasional 
annals connected with the. subject, is also 
curious. We ought to add, that the profits 
of this really clever pamphlet are devoted to 








a fund for liberating Greek slaves, so that 


every person who purchases a copy contri- 
butes to rescue a Christian brother from cap- 


and daughter, with two boys, a nurse, and | tivity. 


child, rushed nearly naked from the house, 
and endeavoured to escape to the hills, as the 
only asylum that suggested itself. Here a 
peasant, who had been attached to the family, 
dug a hole in the earth with a spade, into 
which the whole family entered, and here 
they remained busied for two days. They 
were, however, discovered by some strag- 


} 
| 





Oxberry’s Dramatic Biography and Histrionie 
Anecdotcs. 12mo. pp. 285. London, 
1825. Virtue. 

So large a portion of the public are play- 

goers, and a popular actor or actress Is so 


/much better known than an eminent states- 


man or senator, that a work of this sort, ifj 
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weil executed, could scarcely fail to be po 
lar with the many. It contains memoirs 
end portraits of Mrs. Bland, Mrs. Da, 
vison, Miss Foote, Mrs. Jordan, Miss F H. 
Kelly, Miss O'Neill, Mrs. Mardyn, Myy 
Siddons, and Messrs. Kean, Oxberry, Har. 
ley, Kemble, Liston, Pearman, Sapio and 
Sherwin. The work was commenced, or rae 
ther projected and partly executed, by the 
late Mr. Oxberry. The memoirs are not al. 
together free from vulgarity, but pretty im- 
partially written. The Histrionic Anecdotes 
are amusing ; but even these are not always 
the most delicate, though the work is avoy. 
edly published by Virtue. The following 
are a few of the least objectionable :-— 

‘Kemble and Mathews——When Kemble 
retired from the stage, he distributed his eqs. 
tume of Coriolanus amongst his brethren. Ty 
Mathews he gave his sandals, upon which 
the comedian exclaimed, “ I’am glad I've 
got his sandals, though I am sure I could 
never tread in his shoes.””’ 

‘ Mr. Braham.—The Margravine of Ans- 
pach, when requested to see this gentleman’s 
Orlando, declined, saying his voice always 
reminded her of * old clothes.” “ Very like- 
ly it might,” cried Reynolds, “ but he has 
left off his bad habits now.”’’ 

* Tobin.—The following witty simile, con- 
tained in one of Tobin’s comedies, is said to 
have been levelled at Cumberland :—* He 
sits there, in his closet, expecting inspiration, 
like an old rusty conductor, wailing for a 


Slash of lightning.” 


© Musical Joke —Mr. Sutton, of Dover, an 
admirable musician, once announced a con- 
cert at the dive/y town of Sandwich. Half an 
hour after the time appointed for commenc- 
ing, the mayor walked into the room solus ; 
upon which the musician, with more whim 
than policy, struck up the old air of “ The 
deuce a’ one but you, Mr. Mayor, Mr. 
Mayor.”’ 

‘ Mr. Kean.—When Mr. Kean first play- 
ed Sir Giles Overreach (June, 1#16), he 
made as great an impression on his fellow- 
actors as on the audience; insomuch, that 
they agreed to present him with a silver cup. 
For this purpose a subscription was raised in 
the green-room ; and, in less than an hour, 
£170. was raised, to which Lord Byron (then 
a member of the committee of management) 
contributed twenty-five guineas. My. Ham 
let, the jeweller, contributed his share, by of- 
fering to make the cup for the cost of the ma- 
terial— When Oxberry, the Justice Greedy 
of the play, and in whom the measure had 
its origin, applied to Munden (who played 
Marrall), he replaed, with his pecular ma- 
ner, “I have no objection to your cuppig 
Mr. Kean; but I'll be d—d if you bleed 
me.”—So popular was Mr. Kean in this cha- 
racter, that three hundred people were actu- 
ally refused admittance to the theatre, for 
want of room, on the second night of the pei- 
formance of A New Way to Pay Old Debts: 
Such was the enthusiasm to behold the man 
whom a malevolent faction would now 
deavour, by dastardly uproar, to dnve a 
a profession of whieh he is one of the bng 


est ornaments.’ aking of 
‘Mrs. Yutes.—A biographer, speaxiPé 
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aS 
this lady, says, «¢ Great as this actress was, it 
‘< remembered that she once performed in 
the Plain Dealer, with Holland, King, W es- 
ton, and Miss Pope, to an audience consist- 
ing, at the beginning of the play, of four per- 
sons only in the lower tier of boxes, and of 
evhteen in the pit: the gallery had about 
a hundred; the upper boxes about seventy 

rsons. 

‘The present receipts of the London the- 
atres, compared with those usual some years 

ast. convince us that the passion for theatri- 
cal exhibitions is by far greater than before ; 
otherwise to build larger theatres would have 
heen impolitic. £200 are now considered 
as a bad receipt: the sum of £100 has been 
frequently taken. Mr. Rich was accustomed 
to say, concerning the receipts of Covent- 
Garden Theatre, that if the treasurer's ac- 
count consisted of three figures in the column 
of pounds, he was satisfied ; however, it hap- 
pened to this theatre, a few years ago, that 
the play was performed to an audience pay- 
ing only £60." 





The Eve of All-Hallows; or, Adelaide of 
Tyrconnel, A Romance. In three vo- 
lumes. By Matrnew Wetpv Harr- 
stonGk, Esq. M. R. I. A. London, 1825. 
W Inttaker. 

Tut old proverb—that it seldom rains but it 

pours, will apply to Irish novels, which now 

rush on us from all quarters, and seem cal- 
eulated to redeem the literary character of 
the Emerald Isle. The author of the Eve of 

All-Hallows has selected the close of the 

reign of James II. for the period of his tale, 

and has combined many of thé superstitions, 
with respect to the day, with the customs of 
the Irish, and the events of the period. His 
style is forcible, and sometimes elegant, 
though there is a little affectation in phrases 
in Latin, French, Italian, and even. Greek, 
which could be as well expressed in English. 

The Eve of All-Hlallows is, however, a very 

clever novel, and, in a story of considerable 

interest, embodies much curious matter of 
fact, and historical recollection. The hero 
and heroine area Sir David Bruce and Lady 

Adelaide, of Tyrconnel, both of whose cha- 

racters are well drawn; the scene is _princi- 

pally in Ireland, but partly on the continent, 
and there isa good deal of art displayed in 
the development of the plot. This we shall 
leave to our readers to unravel, and shall 

Content ourselves with an extract to show 

the author's style ; it is a description of the 

ancient custom of riding the franchises in 

Dublin, a custom not peculiar to that city, 

or even to Treland, 

“ of the Eastern nations :— 

The day appointed for the display of the 
_— and solemn pageant of the perambula- 
ms of the liberties and franchises of the city 
nanan had arrived. This event only oc- 

rred every third year; and, upon this au- 
bust occasion, was to be witnessed by the 

0 7 of the princely James. The ar- 

d sement of the procession and its various 

details 

a spectacle ever witnessed in the Irish 

pos. It was a custom so singular, so 


#nce it prevailed among | 


any other realm, that, when it did occur, the 
nobility and gentry from every near and fo- 
reign land crowded to Dublin t6 behold the 
splendid array of this unique and magnificent 
spectacle. Upon this triennial occurrence 
the interest was most highly increased, and 
the stately pomp and splendour of the pa- 
geant aided and augmented by the cheering 





presence of the sovereign. 


troop of heavy dragoons ;—we mention heavy 
dragoons distinctly to mark to the reader’s 
attention the distant period of time of which 
we here speak, for at that period light dra- 
goons were unknown in the British service. 
The enlivening trumpets rent the air; mean- 
while the military bands played at intervals 
loyal and national airs; banners waving on 
high, and the various flags and ensigns at- 
tached to the numerous vessels in the river, 
all undulating in the breeze; while around 
and upon every side the genius of ancient 
chivalry seemed to preside and conduct the 
procession. Sir John Ottrington, lord mayor 
of the city of Dublin, came in great pomp, 
pride, and circumstance of civic distinction, 
in his magnificent state coach; his dignified 
head was arrayed in a full-flowing peruke, 
upon which care and caution had been stu- 
diously expended for its adornation; and 
that day witnessed good-man shaver, Bob 
Basin to wit, the city barber, a proud and 
happy man, who seemed all-sufficient to en- 
joy the triumph of the day, in which, as he 
modestly conceived. he had done * the state 
some service, and they knew it.” This most 
formidable bushy specimen of a peruke was 
cumberously surmounted by the bulky civic 


most unbecoming in its conformation and 


worn by the herald king at arms upon the 
high ceremonial of a coronation. The lord 
mayor was attired in full court dress, over 
which was worn a flowing scarlet gown, and 
round his neck was suspended the splendid 
gold-enamelled collar which had been most 
graciously presented to the city of Dublin by 
Charles the Second, of chaste and pious me- 
mory! It must not forsooth be disguised 


was unbecoming; yet still the ladies all una- 
nimously agreed in the opinion that Sir John 
Ottrington was “a very pretty fellow in his 


| English field-marshal—tags, bobs, cordons, 
trappings, ribands, feathers, and so forth. 
Hlowever, had any modern taken a glance at 





| asimilar figure, he must assuredly have been 
incontinently reminded of his facetious old 
acquaintance, Lord Grizzle, in the inimitable 
and humorous burletta of O'’Hara’s Tom 
Thumb! 





presented the most grand and magni- | 


‘All the accessoires of city regalia were 
| duly and circumspectly displayed at this 
| truly splendid pageant. The ponderous 
| city mace was regilt and mehly burnished, 
'which shone conspicuous and refulgent from 
t the sinister window of the civic coach ; while 


; 


‘The grand cavalcade in slow and solemn | the procession. 
measure advanced, preceded by a noble | 


transitu, the mayoral wand, like the caduceus 
of Mercury, imposing peace and silence on 
the dense and congregated multitude. 

‘The sword of state was carried in the 
van, while the silver baton was borne by a 
corporate officer in the rear, attended by the 
city battle-axe guards, who followed the state 
coach two by two, while others of the guard 
tanked it, and the remaining number closed 
It is but just to say, that all 
the civic regalia, in due pomp, and circum- 
stance, and order, were displayed conform- 
able to the ancient, laudable, and loyal usages 
of this most enlightened corporation 

‘The persons who personified the civic 





crown, which was in sooth unwieldy and | 


appearance ; indeed not dissimilar to that 


that the costume was as cumbersome as it | 


| 

day ;’ a most portly personage he was, who 
2 * - | 
would have become any costume, civil or) 
military, nay, even the hodiern foppery of an | 


battle-axe guards were grenadiers hired for 
| the occasion expressly, and duly selected 
'from the ranks. The costume of these wor- 
| thies, although varying in colour, yet resem- 
| bled in shape and fashion that of the royal 
| buffetteers (in popular parlance called beef- 
| eaters, and from their portly appearance, no 
| doubt), the bonnets were formed of green 
| velvet, with a rich gold foliage of shamrocks, 
| which surrounded them. The exterior habi- 
_liments were of rich green cloth, laced, and 
' richly embroidered with national devices ; 
_and upon the breast of each were duly em- 
broidered the city arms, namely, three castles 
in flames, and the motto, “ Obedientia civuan, 
fi licitas urbis.”” The hose were of red wors- 
ted, with large open clokes ; the shoes short- 
quartered and high-heeled, with the appan- 
age of small brass buckles. The partisans 
which they bore were similar to those of the 
royal battle-axe guards. As the procession 
| Slowly proceeded onward, the populace ac- 
| commodated themselves with great attention 
!and most discreet silence; being fight mar- 
velously amazed at such unusual pomp and 
| splendour. 
| ©Next in the proud pageant came the high 
sheriffs, each in his own splendid state cha- 
riot, with a crowd of lackeys in rich liveries 
| behind. These worthies, Sir Mark Rainsford 
and Sir Edward Lloyd, not forgetting the 
lord mayor, did not escape the ceremonial 
of being knighted by King James. The al- 
dermen followed in their respective carriages. 
They were succeeded in the procession by 
| the several guilds or corporations of the city, 
amounting in the aggregate to the number of 
_ twenty-five ; at the unprecedented splendour 
_of whose appearance the populace were ve- 
rily struck with downright delight and asto- 
nishment. 

‘The particular detail and explanation of 
each guild, as it advanced, halted, and re- 
| treated in the proud pageant, was explained 
' most minutely by the Duke of Tyrconnel to 
_his gracious and royal master. His grace 
certainly acquitted himself with most sage, 

cautious, and circumspect diseret.on, but at- 

tended withal with sundry and various cir- 
| cumforaneous explanations; all which long 
-ambages and diffuse prolixities purposely to 

avoid, we have cut down and curtailed the 
' whole, which would otherwise not be con- 
tained in a chapter, but require an essay to 
| give the entire. We have therefore abridged 
| the particulars, and thrown the whole wito as 
| brief a narrative as the subject would admit 


walike any Procession or pageant knowg in {from the dester side geatly uudulated, én i of, premising that the splendid and imposing 
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spectacle was beheld from the windows of 
the presence-chan.ber of Dublin Castle by 
the royal James, surrounded by all the beau- 
ty of the land, and encompassed by all the 
Hower of chivalry. 

‘ The magnificence of the pageant of riding 
the franchises (or fringes, as corruptly called 
in popular parlance) was considerably in- 
creased in pomp and effect from the introduc- 
tion of ditlerent individuals of the different 
corporations, who were attired in habits em- 
blematical and illustrative of the different 
trades of the different guilds. The characters 
were generally borrowed from the heathen 
mythology, and were strictly and classically 
arrayed in proper Pantheon costume. 

‘We must observe, in a general way, that 
the five-and-twenty guilds, or corporations of 
the city, formed an unrivalled pageant, the 
most singular and remarkable in Europe; it 
would occupy too much time to enter into a 
minute detail—however, a few we shall brief- 
ly notice. 

* Neptune, surrounded by his attendant tri- 
tons, dolphins, &c., sat proudly enthroned in 
a triumphal car. He was the presiding deity 
of the guild of merchants. The marine deity 
was followed by their corporate friend, Mer- 
cury, bearing all his attributes, and stately 
standing in an elevated illuminated caravan, 
representing the clouds. 

‘ The tree of knowledge, adorned with the 
forbidden fruit, the serpent encompassing the 
bole of the tree, and supported on each side 
by our first parents, duly preceded the corpo- 
ration of tailors. Adam and Eve were clad 
in ftlesh-coloured garments, fitting close to 
the person ; and, sooth to say, the fig-leaf 
was not forgotten by the grateful corpora- 
tion! 

* But we must needs be brief in this gene- 
ral outline :— 

‘Vulcan presided over the corporation of 
smiths. Ile was stationed on a superb car, 
with his attending Cyclops, who were in- 
tently working on a mounted forge ; a lovely 
Venus graced his side; and, as the arrows 
came formed from the anvil, they were hand- 
ed to Cupid. 

‘Saturn, with his attributes, his scythe and 
serpent, and attended by Esculapius, presid- 
ing over the guild of barbers and surgeons, 
followed in a splendid car. 

‘Ceres, seated in a triumphal chariot, 
drawn by four oxen, presided over the cor- 
poration of bakers. In a caravan which fol- 
lowed was placed an oven, which was briskly 
at work ; whence cakes were made, and dis- 
tributed to the populace. 

‘ The guild of carpenters were preceded by 
a most magnificent caravan, adorned with 
the various orders of architecture; in the 
centre of which was placed a representation 
of Mount Ararat, on which reposed a model 
of Noah's ark ; thereby the corporation slyly 
intimating that their handicraft was as old as 
the deluge ! 

‘Crispin and Crispianus, the two tutelar 
saints of the corporation of shoemakers, duly 
personated, and attired in strict saintly cos- 
tume, preceded the worthy guild. 

“ Bacchus, “ ever fair and young,” crowned 
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in his right, and a golden goblet in his left 
hand, duly enthroned on a wine-cask, and 
mounted on a triumphal car, decorated with 
festoons of grapes and vine-leaves, presided 
over the guild of cooks and vintners. 

‘ Jason supporting the golden fleece (with 
the ship Argo in the background of his splen- 
dic car, blazing in burnished gold), presided 
over the guild of weavers. 

‘Iris, enveloped in her rainbow, and 
borne in a car, adorned with transparent 
clouds, presided over the sheermen and 
dyers. 

‘ We shall only notice one guild more— 
the corporation of printers, to wWleam we, in 
common with every Briton, owe such a debt 
of gratitude. A free press has always been 
acknowledged, and we trust ever may con- 
tinue, the palladiwn of British liberty ! 

‘This guild, forming a magnificent and ex- 
tended cavalcade, made a grand and inter- 
esting display; their ancient banners and 
standards, borne in the van, were tri-coloured, 
crimson, light-yellow, and blue. The first 
banner bore the legend, or motto, * Rev et 
Lex ;’ upon the second, “ Pro Rege sepe, 
pro Patria semper ;” upon the last banner 
was splendidly emblazoned the words, ‘* Li- 
berty of the Press!” 

‘A statue of Minerva, placed on a high 
pedestal, and mounted in a triumphal car, 
headed the procession. A bomb-cart fol- 
lowed, heavily laden, containing ammunition 
and stores; that isto say, not gunpowder, 
chain-balls, and grape-shot, but more peace- 
ful pastime: videlicet, cold meat, pasties, 
pies, confectionery, wines, &c. Next ad- 
vanced four fine palfreys, covered with rich- 
ly embroidered field-clothes, each led by a 
groom in splendid livery. Then came on a 
brother of the corporation, who personated 
Vulcan ; he was arrayed in a noble suit of ar- 
mour, which had belonged to King Charles 
the First; it was the gift of the late Colonel 
Joshua Paul, a free-brother of the guild, to 
the corporation. Vulcan rode on horseback ; 
the housings, trappings, and horse-furniture, 
were decorated with appropriate emblems; 
he bore an immense sledge-hammer of richly 
polished steel, the handle curiously orna- 
mented with fanciful Arabesque ornaments, 
inlaid in gold and silver. 

‘ Next in succession advanced a triumphal 
car, or caravan, drawn by six beautiful black 
steeds, covered with handsome nets, the 
coachman and postillion in rich splendid li- 
veries. Within the carriage was exhibited a 
handsome printing-press, with two pressmen 
and a compositor at work. <A hackney au- 
thor was occupied in writing for and correct- 
ing the press. A printer’s devil was busily 
at work; and a painter engaged at his eazle, 
all in meet and proper costume. The print- 
ing-press was richly and appropriately orna- 
mented: in the front stood a figure of Mer- 
cury holding a poem, copies of which were 
struck off, and distributed among the specta- 
tors; it was in praise of the noble art of 
printing, in which honourable mention was 
made of the founders and benefactors of this 
glorious invention. Nor were the following 
distinguished worthies forgotten -—W ynkin 


with his own ivy, bearipg the Thyrsus wand | de Worde, Caxton, Pynson, Kerver, Simon 
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Vostre, Theodore Martin Jean Petit, Plantin 
the two Elzivers, &c. The printer's devil 
published impressions of the poem amon 
the congregated multitude. : 
‘The masters and wardens of the gyily 
splendidly arrayed in appropriate costume. 
attended by kettle-drums mounted on horse. 
back, the performers dressed in Turkish ha. 
bits, and attended by grooms in Tartar habits, 
who led the horses, that were most splendid- 
ly caparisoned, next came on. They were 
followed by persons on foot bearing long sil. 
ver maces; at intervals they obtained copies 
from the press of verses laudatory of King 
James, which were distributed among the 
people. Four copies were struck off on 
white satin, and sent into the castle, to be 
presented to King James; the verses were 
by Waller and Lord Lansdowne ; at receiy- 
ing of which, King James seemed most high- 
ly gratified. They were as follows :— 
‘“ Bred in the camp, fam’d for his valour 
young 3 
At sea successful, vigorous, and strong ; 
His fleet, his army, and his mighty mind, 
Esteem and rev’rence thro’ the world to tind.” 


‘ Tho’ trained in arms, and learned in martial 
arts, 

Thou choosest not to conquer men, but hearts : 

Expecting nations for thy triumphs wait, 

But thou prefer’st the name of just to great.” 

‘ Hlaving perused these lines, King James 
most sweetly smiled, and, with his accustom- 
ed gracious condescension, gracefully ap- 
proached the centre window of the presence- 
chamber ; he condescendingly looked down, 
and most courteously bowed to the corpora- 
tion of printers, his face illumined with a 
smile peculiar to himself, and in a most king- 
like attitude he gracefully waved his hand, 
Then addressing the Duke of Tyrconnel, 
who, with the other nobles of the household, 
surrounded his majesty, the king was pleased 
to say, “‘I perceive your grace’s countrymen 
are tum Marti, quam Mercurio—mthey are 
courteous as they are brave.” The duke 
lowly and respectfully bowed his acqui- 
escence to the observation.’ | 

The author has added some illustrative 
notes and four original letters, written by 


James IT. when in Ireland, during the war ot 


1689. They have been deposited in the MS. 
closet of Trinity College, Dublin, and were 
never before published. The letters were all 
addressed to General Hamilton, to whom 
there is also another letter, now first pub- 
lished, from the Duke of Berwick. To these 
the author has added fac-similes of the aulo- 
craphs and signets of James II. and the 
Duke of Berwick. Two of these letters we 
shall quote. The first is from James II. te 
General Hamilton :— 
‘Dublin July 8th, 1689: 
‘I do not find by what I heare trem ) 
and others that those in Derry are $0 prest 
for want of victuals as once was believed, 52 
that if they covld be prest otherways, /t 
would do well, Iam sensible you are but all 


ou 


| furni +] : arry your 
furnished with wherewithal to carry 0} J* 


them vigorously, 
do what 1s t@ 
enginers 
have 


trenches, and to attaque 
but however 1 am sure you will 
be done, I am afraide your French : 
tho very able men in their trade may 
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heen so used to have all things necessary 
sovided for them, and to want nothing, that 
they are not So industrious as others lesse 
knowing men might be, and that they do 
pot push on their worke as they might do, 
having so much to say for themselves, upon 
the account of their being so ill provided, 
however methinks they might have gott Ma- 
deriers ready in all this tyme, to have lodged 
the miners w°h- I have seen done to a stronger 
towne than Derry, and where we wanted 
cannon to mine their defences, I only hint 
this to you, not pretending at this distance to 
iudg whether it be practicable or no, and for 
making of Maderiers, I am sure tis but the 
puling downe some house in [this word is 


countryman. 





wrtly erased in the original, but substituted by 
the following] neare Derry, or at Lifford or 
Strabane, where one may find beams strong 
enough to make them, and tho Lattin be not 
to be gott, new hids will do as well to pre- 
serve them from fire, this is only for yourself, 
you have another letter from me about what 
had been reported here, of some proposals 
made to you by those of Derry, to which I 
refer you : §. 3. 8. 

The next letter is from the Duke of Ber- 
wick, addressed ‘To Licutenant-General 
Hamilton, at the camp before Derry’ :— 

‘Trelick the 5th July: 

‘T received just now the honour of yours, 
and I will write to Carills aboute Capt» Ma- 
nus Odonnel. There is an escorte sent to 
meet the amunition coming from Charlemont 
who is likewise guarded by a regiment of 
foot. 

‘I marched yesterday morning from New- 
town-Stewart, and joyning Coll. Sunderland 
at Omah T marched hither; my advance 
guard cutt off several of their sentries, and a 
great many of the rebells party, with such 
vigour, as they beat with 30 dragoons three 
troops of horse of theirs, which were drawn 
up at a distance from us. Cap Patrick 
Kellue and Major Magdonnel commanded 
the van-guard. There was eight or nine of 
the enemy killed but none of ours. I went 
with my horse and dragoons within four 
miles of Inniskilling and drove a great deale 
of cattle back to Trelick where I am now and 
which is nine miles from Inniskilling. I am 
sure no considerable party dearest stirr out 
from that towne for fear of my being upon 
their backs, so that all backwards is secure. 
The party of two hundred foot and fifty horse 
and dragoons that were left at Belturbet 
under the command of L. Coll, Scott, are 
taken prisoners officers and all. I can as- 
Sure you that all the inhabitants of this coun- 
trye are universally rebells © my humble ser- 
vice to Mareschall Rozen and believe me 
your most humble and obedient servant 

; ‘ BERWICK. 

I forgot to tell you that our vanguard 
tg close three companies of foot that 
mm — of theircolours and two drumms 
a ir miles of Inniskilling, before I 

tg UPP» this has entred Coll: Purcell’s 

s90NS very well. 
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fad James displayed more firmness, he 


wou ane ct cake a 
tr * have given William the Third some 
rouble in Ireland. 


happy: 





Lord Byron. 8vo. pp. 16. London, 1825. 
Hatchard. 


No cotemporary poet has yet done justice to 
the genius of Byron; and, from the silence | 
with which his memory has been treated, we | 
suspect there are many who were more en- 
vious of his fame than proud of him as a | 
One of the best tributes to the | 
memory and talents of Byron we have met 
with, is the brief poem, ‘ To the Departed,’ | 
which is from a female pen ; but, as the 
lady has chosen to conceal her name, we 
shall not divulge it. 
of exquisite beauty, and in the whole poem | 
there is a degree of poetic vigour, which is 
rarely so well sustained even in a production 
of such brevity. ¢ 
the allusion to Byron's child, need no com- 
mendation :— 


Some of the stanzas are 


The opening stanzas, and 


‘And didst thou ever live? or art thou not 
Rather the brigut creation of a dream ? 
Thy fame the vision of some fancied lot, 
A ray of noonday glory o’er a stream, 
That evening flush which kindles with its 
gleam 
The glacier crown upon an Alpine brow ; 
So bright, so pure, so transient, that we deem 
The spirit of the dying day doth throw 


Its gentle farewell o’er the twilight world be- 


low. 


‘Full many atime o’er those eternal hills 
The spirit of the dying day shall part, 
And youth and fancy, ’mida world of ills, 
Create a paradise in many a heart; 
And waves shall roll, and glittering watcrs 

start 

In fieeting beauty, to the fleeting ray ; 
Unreal things—they live not—but depart, 
Nor leave one trace when they have pass’d 


away ; 

Shadows and visions allbut thou wert not as 
they. 

‘And didst thou ever live? Yes—life was 
thine, 


And youth and genius and the swelling tide 
Of all in life which seems at first divine,— 
Honour and fame and style and conscious 
pride 
Of being alone, with none who might divide 
The spell which chained all bosoms and be- 
guiled : 
And what is left of these, to watch beside 
The early tomb which o’er thy dust is piled? 
Reproach—and glory—and thine only child.’ 
- ° * + e * * 
‘His only child! he loved thee to the last ; 
Thy fancied image was perchance the one 
In that sad hour of death and doubt which 
pass ‘d 
Latest across his mortal sight :—and none 
Will wish the word unsaid, the thought un- 
done, 
Which breathes, that fate in kindness may 
inspire 
A heart move calm than his; to ponder on, 


| 
To the Departed. Stanzas to the Memory of. 
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‘A dazzling splendour from the deepest gloom, 
Light to the wondering world from forth a tomb, 


she inquires, — 
‘Where is the light? “twas never meant for 


thee— 

Where is the tomb? ‘tis now too surely 
thine— 

Where are those hopes? they may or may 
not be 


To other hearts fulfill'’d —A power divine 

Hath rent thy bonds of life, no more to twine 

With earthly things ; and Greece may rise 
or fall 

‘Tis nothing now her progress or decline— 

Death makes at times a nation’s fate seem 
small, 

Yet shows how vain the gift, when man hath 

given his all. 

‘Jtalia too! thy lovely brow is wreathed 
With cypress sad among thy tresses dark, 
For to thine ear of classic frame he breathed 
His deepest numbers ; and the pilgrim’s bark, 
After long wandering, reach'd its final maik 
On thy sweet shoie.—Thou, too, eternal 

Rome! 
In ruin’d beauty, with thine ancient ark 
Of freedom shatter’d, wert his cherish'd 
home, 
The speaking desert where his footsteps lov'd 
to roam. 


‘The land of Caesar's rule, of Rome’s decline, 
The land where Tully spake and Virgil sung, 
Where o’er the desolate wreck that lay supiue 
Rose the bright empire of the Tuscan tongue— 
Where Dante’s hand a harp immortal strung, 
And Tasso’s soul, most lke perchauce bis 

own, 

Achieved its glory; will esteem no wrung 
To these her children—if she love the tone 
That swells Childe Harold's lyre, o'er all for 

ever gone. 


‘And she who gave him life—and nursed his 
youth— 
And holds him now in death—hath she no 
tears ? 
Doth not her freeborn eye weep less tn ruth 
And more in grief o'er all those erring yeuts 
Which drew Lim from her sea gutisie —ap- 
pears 
Not now his fame a mingled light and gioom 
Of shame aud glory? where the upas rears 
Her deadly branches, there the roses bloom, 
And flowers of sweetest hues spring freshly o'er 
a tomb. 
‘Dost thou not weep then, England ! o'er the 
grave 
Of tuis thine erring and thy gifted child ? 
Whom nought the world could give sufficed 





With grief percbance, but such as doth not | 


tire, 
The vanish’d life and love of him—thine un- 
known sire.’ 

In aliuding to Lord Byron's exertions in 
the cause of Greece, our fair author is equally 
Picturing to herself the approach- 
ing time when Crreece shall resume her no- 


| blest days, and the name of Byron shall biag— 


to suve 

From deepest error ;—wonderful and wild 

And lovely mind, and fearfully beguiled 

To grief and evil !—seared and uptorn 

By passion’s whirlwinds—worshipped and 

reviled 

Perchance too much :—there is no place for 

scorm— 
What triumph could the wreck of such a mind 
adorn ?" 

That this is a warm and well-merited tri- 
bute to Byron, no person acquainted with his 
works (and who is not acquainted with them ) 
will deny, and the poem does equal credit to 
the head and heart of the author, who has 
thus come forth to do that justice to bord 
Byron's memory which his cotemporanes 
have generally neglected. 
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Hints to some Churchwardens, with a few Il 
lustrations, relative to the Repair end Im- 
provement of Parish Churches. With Twelve 
Plates. 860. pp. 30. Rodwell and Martin. 

Tuts little work is, what perhaps our read- 

ers would not suspect beforehand, from the 

ttle, a quizzical jeu d’esprit, somewhat after 
the manner of Gambado’s Advice to Grown 
liorsemen, and Dean Swift's Directions to 

Servants. The writer has here exposed to 


deserved ridicule, and in a laughable manner, | 


the doings of many of those beaufifiers of our 
relgious edifices, on whom, perhaps, all seri- 
ous remonatance would be lavished in vam. 
lie might, we think, have extended his idea, 
and given us some specimens of the cockney 
style, with remarks on the beautiful euryth- 
mMias, proportion, and appropriateness of 


would have been at no loss for examples, ei- 
ther in London or around it. He might 


have taught us how to make family man- | 


siors look hke cottages, and cottages hke 
castles, that is—d /a cockney, with some 
half-dozen indentions on the top of the front, 
termed by courtesy—battlements. Such edi- 
fices are about as muh in the castellated 
style as the occupiers of them ate in the style 
of Alexander, Cwsar, Bayard, Charles XII., 
Marlborough, or Wellington. Some of our 
feudal barons would have knocked such cas- 
tles to atoms with a blow of their mailed fists. 
Let us, however, leave these formidable mi- 
tary edifices, and turn toa more peaceful 
subject—tiie church :— 


‘ How to affir a Porch to an old Church. 
‘Ifthe church is of stone, let the porch be 


| fail to please. 


taries among those worthy members of so- 
ciety—the churchwardens; candlesticks are 
of ancient ongin, and represent, from the 
highest authority, the light of the churches, but 
as in most churches weather-cocks are used, 
and the weather-cock is become so common, 
1 would here recommend the admirers of no- 
velty and improvement to adopt a pair of 


ee — + 





snuffers, which might also be considered as 
a useful emblem, for re-invigorating the lights 
from the candlesticks. The pine-apple or- 
nament, having, in so many churches, been 
jndiciously substituted for the gothic, cannot 
Some such ornament should 
also be placed at the top of the clfurch, and 
at the chancel-end: but as this publication 
does not wish to restrict any churclrwarden 


| of real taste, and as the ornaments here re- | 





of brick, the roof slated, and the entrance to 
it of the improved Gothic, called modern, 
being an arch formed by an acute angle. The 
porch should be placed so as to stop up what 
might be called a useless window ; and, as it 
sometimes happens that there is an ancient 
Saxon entrance, let it be carefully bricked 
up, and perhaps plastered, so as to conceal 
as inuch as possible of the zig-zag ornament 
used in buildings of that kind. Such im- 
provements cannot fail to insure celebrity to 
churchwardens for future ages. : 

© How to add a Vestry to an old Church. 

“As sometimes the placing a vestry ina 
convenient situation might not be imme- 
diately obvious, the plan annexed is strongly 





recommended, it having been adopted with 
distinguished effect. The building here pro- 
posed is to be of bright brick, with a slated 
roof, and sash windows; with a small door 
on one side ; and it moreover is to be adorn- 
ed with a most tasty and ornamental brick 
chimney, which terminates at the chancel 
end. The position of the building should be 
acainst two of the old Gothic windows; 
which, ‘having the advantage of hiding them 
nearly altogether, when contrasted with the 
dull and uniform surface of an old stone 
church, has a lively and most imposing 
effect’ 
* How to ornament the Top or Battlements of 

a Tower belonging to an ancient Church. 

* Place on each battlement vases, candle- 
sticks, and pine-apples alternately, and the 
eflect will be striking. Vases have many vo- 


age A /commended are in a common way made of 
character, for which it is so noted; and he | ; 





stone, if any one would wish to distinguish | 

his year of office, perhaps he would do it 

brilliantly by painting them all bright red.’ | 

* How to adapt a new Church to an old Tower 
with most Tuste and Effect. 

‘If the tower and spire are of stone, and 
Gothic, let the new body of the church be 
built of bright brick, neatly pointed with 
white, the windows circular, and instead 
of solid mullions, light iron partitions; 
and, as shutters are considered a great con- 
venience, that they may also serve as an | 
ornament, it is recommended to paint them 
bright yellow: the church should also have | 
round windows over the large ones, to light 
the galleries ; the roof to be of the brightest 
slate that can be procured, and, instead of 
battlements, a, stone balustrade, with vases 
placed on it atintervals. The porch—brick, 
of course; and, to enliven it, the door to be 
painted sky-blue. Such a building will se- | 
cure the churchwardens a reputation for | 
taste and magnificence, as long as the church | 
remains ; particularly as such zealous mem- | 
bers of the community are supposed, in the | 
accustomed beautiful, modest, and appro- 
priate manner, to place, in conspicuous parts 
of the building, their names at full length, 
and the date of the achievement.’ 

We might give some of the hints for inter- 
nal improvement and heautifying, by monu- 
ments, tasty altar-pieces, angels on wooden 
clouds, and the royal arms splendidly paint- | 
ed; but, were we to do so, we should copy | 
nearly the whole work, for, although the no- 
minal amount of the pages is thirty, the real 
number, deducting the title and blank pages, 


4S only eighteen, and of these we have tran- | 


scribed four. Now we must really say that, 
although we have no objection to a joke, we 
do not like to pay at such an unconscionable 
rate for it, for, as to the twelve plates, they 
are mere slight and coarse caricatures, quite 
sufficient, perhaps, for such a trifle, but cer- 
tainly by no means sufficient to warrant the 
price. To say the truth, the ten shillings 
and sixpence, charged for about an octavo- 
sheet of letter-press and twelve slight prints, 
is no jest, but rather a very serious matter 
We should imagine that Mr. Hone would 
have published | the whole, sketches and 
all, in a threepenny sheet, with wood 
cuts. Nav. we do not believe that all 





the letter-press, would fill more than four 
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or five of our columns, for soine of 
thie pages consist of only half q dozen 
lines. The whole may be read through ip 
ten minutes. There is one class of persons 
however, to whom it would not be dear at 
ten guineas, or at even a guinea a page~wp 
mean those for whose use it is more espe- 
cially written —Churchwardens, who will 
find some of the more notable doings of their 
illustrious predecessors. But, distinguished ag 
they are, churchwardens must not be allowed 
to engross all our admiration; as sectarians 
have full as much claim upon it. This‘is q 
truth that will be readily acknowledged by 
every one who has contemplated some 6f 
those buildings, denominated chapels and 
meeting-houses, which almost universall 
seem to be built in what may be termed the 
Queer style. These have generally attached 
to them a kind of shelf supported on four 
poles, which serves as a portico, a gable like 
that of a barn or outhouse, and plenty of 
windows, as a type of the spiritual illumina- 
tion that reigns within. 





Supplemental Volume to the Works of Alex- 
ander Pope, Esq. 
(Concluded from p. 354.) 
Ir is not the letters of Pope alone, in this 
volume, that render it interesting, as there 
are several epistles, from the nobility and 


others, his friends, which are not a little cu- 


rious; the following, we are sure, will be 
considered of that class, while it exhibits one 
of the highest of our nobility, and that a lady 
too, ina very unfavourable light,—a duchess 
drunk! Oh tie!—The lady—can we call ber 


| so—was the Duchess of Kingston: the letter 


js from Mr. Maddison to Pope :— 
* To Alex”. Pope, at Mr. Jervas’s, in Cleave- 
land Court. 
‘Sir,—My Lady * Dutchess being drunk 
at this present, & not able to write herself, 


has commanded me to acquaint you that 
there is to be musick on the water on Thurs- 


day next, therefore desires you to be y! even- 


‘ing at her house in Bond Street by six 4 
(‘lock at farthest, and her Grace will call ot 


you there to take you in her barge, which she 


(has ordered to be readv at that time, at 


White Hall with provisions, and shall land 


' you at the wish’d for shoare. 


‘fam 

‘KEust Acton, ‘Y* most humble servant, 
Tuesday Night.’ ‘G. MADDISON. 

‘Out of ye abundance of yé yeast ye 
mouth speaketh, so Pope is the word, a di* 
appointnent is not to be endured. 

The postscript is written in a different hand, 
probably by her grace, who had recovered 
sufficiently to scrawl three lines. The letters 
relating to the translation of Homer are cue 
rious, as is the fragment of the translation 
itself, which confirms a surmise of Dr. 
Johnson, that ‘ between this manusctipt, 
which is written upon accidental fragmen® 
of paper, and the printed edition, there _ 
have been an intermediate copy, that yA 
perhaps destroyed as it returne from ” 
ress.’ The great critic 18 Bot, however, 
equally correct in stating, that the ig 
the Odyssey, translated by Fenton, have ¥€") 
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fow alterations by the hand of Pope, since 
he additions and alterations made by Pope 
are very numerous: this is evident from a few 
rages, which the editor of this work has 
et Among the letters on the sub- 


transcribed. | 
ect of Homer, there is one from Jervas, in 


‘which he, with no slight conceit, says he 


could make a more poetical translation of 
Homer than Tickell, in a fortnight, except- 
ing a very few lines. Several of the letters 
relate to the subscriptions for the Homer, in 
which Pope discovers an avaricious and 
trading eagerness, which would be thought 
derogatory to the character of a poet of any 
eminence in the present day. 

The next portion of the letters is to and 
from the Blount family. The editor, like 
Mr. Roscoe, is anxious to vindicate the cha- 
racter of the poet from the charge of having 
formed a connection of a familiar nature 
with Miss Blount. The following are two 
of the letters :— 


‘ To Pope. 

Sr, —I am much obliged to Lord Harcourt 
for his friendly assistance in helping my son 
against y® variety of injustices weh we meet 
with from Ward, there is no Body who can 
he oblidg’d, whos Gratitude is soe useless as 
a woman's & a child’s, but jle answer for 
y¢ first having a great share of it, & J hope 
y¢ other will alwaye shew y® same disposi- 
tion. I am always S', 

*Y° faithfull humble serv. 
‘s.3. 
‘ Pope to the Misses Blount. 

Dy. Ladies,—I find myself obliged to dine 

to-day at Battersea, so that I can’t meet you 


till you are at Parson’s Green, when I will | 
not failto meet you between five & six, & | 


If this letter does not 
street, it will be 
Pray think me, with 


stay till you come. 
find you in 
left at Mrs. Floydts. 
all sincerity, 
‘ Your most affectionate, 
‘most humble servant, 
‘A. Pore.’ 

The following is a very short but neat let- 
ter from Pope toa friend, whose name, how- 
ever, does not appear :— 

‘Dear Sir,—I have treated you as we 
commonly do our best Benefactor, make a 
uasty use of all the advantages he puts us in 
the capacity of possessing, & thank him af- 
terwards at our idle leisure, if we have the 
grace to thank him at all.’ 


As thou Apelles’ skill dost know, 
So may wis fate be thine. 
‘To praise more cequal leave our choice, 
When we thy works survey, 
Nor let each sighing teart or voyce 
But one appiuuse betray.’ 

We ought to state, that, in order to make 
this supplementary volume harmonize with 
Pope’s works, of which it is so essential and 
valuable an addition, titles are published, 
similar to those prefixed to the editions by 
Warton and Roscoe. 





Les Beautés des Ecrivains Francais Modernes ; 
ow, Recueil de Morceaur Choisis des Meil- 
leurs Prosateurs et Poétes Francais de la 

‘tn du XVIII. Siecle et du Commencement 
du XIX. Par M§V. De kivas. 12mo. 
pp. 438. London, 1824. Whittaker. 

Tue student in the French language can 

scarcely choose a better work in which to 

exercise himself than the volume of M. de 

Fivas ; the selections are very judiciously 

made from the best modern French writers, 

and are choice specimens of the purity of the 

Irench language. They consist of lyrical 

pieces, dramatic scenes, letters, narratives, 

anecdotes, fables, allegories, orations, &c. 

exhibiting almost every variety of literary 

productions in prose and verse. At the end 
is a brief notice of the principal authors 
whose writings are quoted in the work. 











ORIGINAL: 
THE DRAMA. 





Ix Blackwood’s Magazine for the present 
month, is a very sensible and judicious pa- 
per, entitled a ‘ Letter to C. hemble, Esq. 
'and R. W. Elliston, Esq.,’ in which the writ 
er attributes the present depressed state of 
the drama to our theatrical stars and their 


the old one, and give us good sterling plays 
and chaste acting’ It will then, we fear, be 
too late. The constant cry is, that there is a 
complete dearth of dramatic talent; and, in 
the next place, that the town has no relish for 
anything but song and show. But, let us be 
permitted to ask, has there been of late years 
the least encouragement whatever given on 
the part of any of the theatres to authors? 
On the contrary, is not almost every possible 
obstacle thrown in the way of those who wish 
to subinit a new piece for acceptance! Is 
it not a very extraordinary stretch of com- 
plaisance, if the management will even cor- 
descend to read it, or to return any reply to 
the writer? Must not the author of a play, 
unless he possess strong personal interest, be 
prepared to endure all kinds of conten ptuous 
treatment and to humour all kinds of wh.ms/ 
And yet we shall very coolly be told, that 
there is no one capable of writing for the 
stage. But we will ask any one conversant 
with the literature of the present day, whe- 
ther there seems to be any want of dramatic 
subjects, or of ability to treat then’? We 
ourselves should say, certainly not. But 
then people have no relish for either genuine 
comedy or genuine tragedy: they have no 
taste for anything -but melodrame and buf- 
foonery, monsters and demons. Keually: 
and what is it, then, that renders Mathews 
performances so attractive, where we find 
none of the appliances so liberally employed 
everywhere else. We should say, because 
people can enjoy there what they can hardly 
expect to meet with anywhere else, true co- 
medy, nature, and unaffected humour, We 
would not strip the drama of its ornamenta! 
accessories, but let them not usurp—as they 
| now do, the place of the drama itself. When 
we sit down to table, we look not only for 
flowers and plateaur, but for eatables, and sub- 





arrogant pretensions. Their undue interfe- 
rence with, and dictation to, authors—of 
which a very gross instance is here recorded, 


barrass and discourage those who have writ- 
ten for the stage, and have prevented many 

from applying their talents in a direction 
where they are almostvertain of encountering 
caprice, and, we may say, insolence. This, 
however, is but one of the causes that have 
tended to degrade the drama, for it is labour- 





| ing under a most formidable complication of | 
| disorders, from which there is not much pro- | 


We have already quoted two ‘ragments of | bability at present that it will eve: recover ; 


poetry from this volume, and, in conclusion, 
subjoin another, apparently part of a panegy- 
ric on Jervas, the painter :— 
‘Then matchless ——Jervas's hide, 
Or lett it stand alone ; 
When one does over all preside, 
The rest are vainly shown. 


‘Th’ attending figures of the skie 
(Tho’ drawn with bandsome faces ) 
Seem, when their goddesses are by, 
Deprived of all their graces. 
*Tho* sure as Cesar chose renown, 
Tis better to be reccon'd 
The Dulcinea of some town, 
Tuan in a court the second. 


‘Then let this new Campaspe go, 
Or, if thou’t not resign, 


unless, indeed, some strenuous exertions be 
| made, and managers can be brought to see 
the bad policy of their present system, and 
the ultimate ruin it must bring upon the dra- 
| matic art. They seem to have adopted for 
| their motto—-d pres nous le deluge ; and to say, 
| ‘if the public will have splendid nonsense 
| and spectacle, let us fool them to the very 
| top of their bent,’ utterly regardless of the 
| consequences that must at length ensue from 
‘it. The taste for theatrical amusements is 


already fast wearing out; but what is to be 


| done, when even the vulgar are tired of hack- 
neyed processions and pantomime changes 
of scenery and red fire! Do they imagine 
that they can then, by their fia’, create at 
once a new order of things, or rather restore 


~ - 


~~. 


have undoubtedly contributed much to em- | 


stantial eatables too, as well,—not merely a 
' desert, but a dinner, and prefer the latier 
| without the decorations to the decorations 
without the dinner. If we must have pre- 
| cesssions, and battles, and ballets at our regu- 
| lar theatres, and it is impossible to banish 
| these excrescences altogether, let them be 
| given between the play and aiterpiece, or in 
| lieu of the latter. We do not object so much 
, to a coronation pageant,” because itis given 
| as a separate performance, and interrupts no- 
thing We are no great friends to sump- 
-tuary laws, but we almost do wish that one was 
enacted to repress the extravagance of theatri- 
cal representations, and rescue the drama 
from that splendid mummery which now 
threatens to overwhelm it altogether; and, as 
far as literary composition is concerned, to 
degrade our theatres to the level of a booth at 
Bartholomew Fair.t And yet there are peo- 
ple to be found, who will assert, that the the- 
_atre is not only not immoral, but is a rational 
amusement: we will here waive all question 
as to the morality or immorality either of the 


ond. 
— 


* Both houses are at this moment preparing 
to bring out the coronation of Charles X. 

+ Asa proof of the BurtholomeW-Fais taste, 
we may here notice that the pantomimic piece, 
tirst produced uader the title of Faustus, is now 
named The Devil aud Dr. Faustus! 
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theatre or the theatneal world (as we have 
before given our opinion, nor have we since 
seen the least reason to retract one iota of 
what we then advanced); but when we hea: 
the theatre cned up as a rational and intel- 
tectual amusement, We are tempted to sup- 
pose that the persons who laud it are not 
much in the habit of frequenting it, because 
the stage, as at present constituted, does not 
‘hold the mirror up to nature,’ nor show 
‘virtue her own feature, scorn her own 
image, and the very age and bedy of the 
time its form and pressure.’ And, if any 
man who knows any thing of the kind of per- 
formances brought forwe rd within the last ten 
or twenty years can imagine that it does, he 
may mistake Kenny for Shakspeare, and 
Planché for Mohére, and Arnold for Con- 
greve: he may confound the Achilles of an 
Italian opera with the hero of the Grecian 
bard, and swear that the sublimities of the 
Coburg rival those of the Grecian tragedians. 
What kind of a mirror does the stage hold 
up /—Whzy one that distorts every object it 
reflects. We look in it, and, instead of see- 
ing men and women, see monsters, and de- 
mons, and buffoons. For comedy we have 
puns, and grimace, and slang, and low jokes, 
and double entendre ; for tragedy we have 
rant and red fire ; for the language of passion 
we have demisemiquavers; for nature we 
have dancers’ legs and tip-toe attitudes ; and 
for character we have velvet and tinsel; we see 
feudal nobles dressed lke tom fools, and he- 
roines like milliners in masquerade.—Well, 
but are not velvet, and silk, and feathers, and 
live horses, and real water, and real gunpow- 
der, and real flames, all nature ’—Truly, we 
are very unconscionable ! And is not singing 
nature / and is not dancing nature! and are 
not peasant-girls, in short petticoats and silk 
stockings, nature? and Spanish grandees and 
Italian marehesi, all covered over with span- 
gles, nature ’—We really begin to be quite 
ashamed of our obstinate scepticism, and dis- 
posed to make a formal recantation. We 
believe, most devoutly, that the playhouse is 
a school of morality, and that the actors—not 
forgetting figurantes and all who breathe in 
and inhale this inoral atmosphere—are—and, 
indeed, we do not see how they should be 


otherwise,—extremely moral people; we 


language, our playwrights—we beg pardon, 
playwriters—equal Terence, in wit rival 
(‘ongreve and Sheridan, in the delineation 
of the passions are not inferior to Shak- 
speare, and, in the purity of the lesssons they 


inculcate, may be compared to the author of 


Comus. We believe that George Barnwell 
is excessively popular, a favourite dish with 
all playgoers, and that the number of § guilty 
creatures sitting ata play,’ reformed by the- 
airical representations, 1s actually incredible. 
And we moreover believe, that all who do 
not beheve all this are envious, malignant, hiy- 
pra tical, and libellous pe rsons, thie enemies 
of rational amusement, the foes of moral in- 
uction : id 
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that thev are creatures devi 
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all taste, imagination, and feeline : 
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refined, and an innocent, and a social, and 
an intellectual, and a humanizing amuse- 
ment; an amusement that, in al! ages and 
among all people—et? ca/era, ef cetcra, 





SELF-LOVE THF BEST LOYE. 


Mr. Epiror,—It may be very amusing to 
talk about love in all its varieties, to descant 
in glowing terms on the passion of an ador- 
ing swain for his mistress, a hero for glory, 
a patriot for his country, &c.; an agricultu- 
rist may extend this to his wheat and lucern, 
a grazier to a fat ox, a bibliomaniac to an old 
worm-eaten cover, and a lover of ruralities, 
like your last week’s pilgrim, to a tree, or the 
stump of a tree. Chacun d son gout, says 
the proverb: some men love realities, others 
idealities ; but I hope to be able to convince 
you that there is no love a man can enter- 
tain so pleasing, so lasting, so calculated to 
bestow on the possessor all the properties 
and advantages of love,—therefore, none so 
wise, so worthy to be pursued and cherished, 
as self-love. 

Dr. Moore, the clever author of Zeluco, 
asserts ‘that vanity is the most pardonable 
fault in our composition, for it increases 
a man’s good humour by giving him perpe- 
tual self-complacency ;’ this is very true, but 
only so far as it is a species of self-love. This 
possession has been considered long the great 
spring of human action by philosophers, and 
| it isso eminently well-calculated for that pur- 
| pose, that, were it not for the declamations of 
| stupid old authors and modern novelists, 
aided by sermonizing divines, in all proba- 
bility, by this time, it would reign paramount, 
as the one grand atfection of the human race. 
It is certain that there never was a period 
when the world, in general, was more de- 
voted toits influence than now, and the la- 
dies of fashion are decidedly in its favour ; 
there never was a time in the history of hu- 
man nature, when fewer follies were com- 
| mitted from the influence of other love ; and 
| itis therefore fair to infer, that this love oh- 
| tains more positive influence. The world 
| exhibits now no crusades for the love of re- 
| ligion or liberty, no insurrections for the 











| love of loyalty ; and, although a few romantic | 
firmly beheve.that the drama is now what it | 
was in ancient Greece; that, for elecance of 


men, like Parry or Franklin, are so ‘ravished 
| with the whistling of a name,’ that they court 
the horrors of eternal winter, and brave the 
miseries of hunger, to obtain it, yet, on the 
whole, it must be allowed, that the good 
sense of mankind is tolerably conspicuous ; 


liveth to himself,’ we see that nearly every 
man liveth for himself, so far as to consider 
himself the first great object of his own cares, 
his own ambition, his own admiration, his 
own tender regard, his own secret but solid 
affection. 

As we have a great many follies afloat in 





tized as monsters, incapable of relishing a 


_ which was the only apparent effusion 





| the world, with the exception of a little par- 


tial emotion on the behalf of the Greeks, 


which even one of their own captains deno- 


lustanecs of devotion to any otuer pression 
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love of himself, not of another ; we have no 
liackmans amongst us now, though our 


women are more beautiful than Miss Ray 
was. The love affair of Mr. Hayne, 
description we used to call por Ye 
las appeared lately, has drawn such ridicule 
on the person who professed it, that few 
young men will venture to follow his exam- 
ple: they will see that it is more prudent and 
consistent to love themselves only, and give 
merely temporal likings to the other sex. 
whereby dear self may procure indulgences 
agreeable to its inclinations, and discard its 
victims as soon as they have gratified the 
said self’s temporary likings. Surely, Mr, 
iditor (let your correspondent, Oldworthy, 
say what he may), this conduct is prudent, 
and to many persons natural: it is that of 
self-love, to all but those over-refined persons 
who cannot, even in that passion, concentrate 
their feelings properly, but must needs render 
kindness to others, as one of the neces. 
saries of life to themselves—of these I speak 
not. 

Self-love has this advantage over all others, 
that very few charms or virtues will suffice to 
kindle the flame, and very little merit be call- 
ed for to perpetuate the tenderness and es- 
teem felt for the party. If a man marries the 
most lovely and excellent of her sex, it is 
certain her charms will fade ; and, though her 
virtues may improve, yet, as she is a mortal, 
and subject to error, her temper may give 
way, her health decline, and, at all events, the 
observance of her beauties will destroy the 
effect of their novelty; and she will cease to 
delight his eye, if not to satisfy his mind, 
Now this unhappy state of feeling never oc- 
curs ina case of self-love: let man or wo- 
man become ever so unlovely or unamiable 
in the eyes of others, the circumstance never 
injures their self-love at all, but im many 
cases actually appears to increase it. Pride 
is a fault which has a striking tendency to 
divide its possessor from his species; and 
cruelty is a vice that renders him absolutely 
hateful to them: yet se/f-love, with most en- 
gacing pertinacity of constancy, loves its ob- 
ject in despite of these disqualifying circum- 
stances, and adheres to it when all others even 
turn away in loathing and abhorrence. | 

Misfortunes, poverty, age, and disease, all 
of which we observe withdraw affection and 


} ‘ : ; - -_ - 
_ destroy passion in other subjects, never pre 


| duce this effect in self-love, 


that, contrary to St. James’s assertion, ‘no man | 


tily desire to remove, never fail to love thetu- 


which so notor!- 
ously increases ‘ by the meat it feeds upon, 
is so remarkably perpetuated by time, that 


old people, whom the rest of the world heat- 


. > ‘oO rps 
- selves the most dearly, and nourish themselve 


_the most anxiously. 
-ton view himself with disgust, or considé 


r Om; ve 
Or when did an extravagant woman ¢1'© 


“Who ever saw a glut- 

ay the 
er his 

sufferings which were the consequence of 


excess, with any sensation save that of pit) ‘ 


' she in- 
‘sigh to the distress of the tradesman she | 


| jured, save as it was connected with he 


| minates ‘blarney,’ so have we no private | 


he does it for, even when memory and judgment 


r own 


a ° . : ~ re- 

embarrassment. No! it is the glorious | ; 
a . . 8 Uv" 

rogative of self-love to remain true to } ines’ 
e , { }?we> 

jeet under all circumstances, to heap kin art 
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most loudly against the offender, and to si- 
lence not only their appeals, but those of con- 
science also, by a thousand expedients, such 

.s love, unbounded love, alone can supply. If 
ae eyes of the anc ient Cupid were bandaged 
ty show that he was amiably blind to imper- | 
ious and to consequences, much more 
ewerful is the darkness which pervades the, 
ficulties of the self-lover; for it admits no 
jight from any quarter save that sweet ray 
hich falls on the merit and attraction of its 
object, admits no sound save that which 
excites him to new attentions and gratifica- 
tions, and persuades him ‘that all created 
things were meant for the interest or the so- | 
lace of his own beloved self.’ | 

How invaluable then, must be an union | 
which crime can never divorce, ugliness and 
iil humour fail to injure, and, above ail, en- 
mity itself cannot disunite. In how many 
instances do we find, that when a man has 
proved completely his own enemy through 
life, when he has spent his fortune, offended 
his friends, and destroyed his health, he yet 
loves himself as well as ever; and, since he 
can, perhaps, truly say, that he did it all out 
of self-love, so he can look ‘to that love for his 
consolation. Self-love is, then, a generous 
flame, since it requires little in the object to 
inspire it; it is a prudent affection, for in its 
very nature are included self-protection and 
selfencouragement ; and it is also a fashion- | 
able predilection, which, j in nine cases out of 
ten ,iSsaying all that need be said in favour of 
any thing. 

Tt is, moreover, a passion which is in al- 
liance with many virtues and many events, 
and, since it is not my business to point out 
its relationship to those vices its enemies may 
talk about, I beg leave to conclude with an 
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you, returned the lady smiling: ‘ yet carved | 
work is both costly and handsome.’ | 
‘Ah!’ said the boy, ‘ how would you like | 


to see your own pretty face in a draw-well | 


which I had disturbed by throwing stones in 
it ? 
looking-glass as uneven on the surface as 
that old hag’s forehead ? 
would you like this?’ 


simile of carved work had been misapplied, 
and she understood that young Byron al- 
_luded to the old song, ‘My Jo Janet,’ 


Or would you dress for church in a 


Tell me, truly, 


: The lady was silenced, She felt that her 


which | 
she sang with great humour, and was often | 


encored by him before and after this incident. | 


‘to which Byron no doubt alluded :— 
‘Kind sir, for your courtesy 





earnest recommendation of its adoption to 


all your readers, as one that cannot fail to in- | 


sure them the greatest possible satisfaction, 
and may be inculcated with the least possible 
exertion; for ifa man will only shut his heart 
to other objects of regard, confine his tender- 
hess, benevolence, and charity, to himself, 
nature herself will do the rest, ‘and i ina short 
time he will love self, and self only. 

I am, sir, your's, Kc. 

SELF-CONCFIT. 





ORIGINAL ANECDOTE OF LORD BYRON. 
Byron, when at school at Aberdeen, was 


h; aughty and | imperious to boys who assumed 


| shionable world about a century back. 








F 


the right of being considered his competitors 


in ability, in rank, or affluence; but he ex- 
tended a liberal protection to the young and 
feeble, and assisted in their tasks such as 
Wwe re deficy ent in capac ity. Ilis predilection 
for beauty ; ippeared at a very early age. A 
handsome young lady entered when the boy 
Was ina towering passion with an old female 
servant, who had remonstrated against some 
Misc hievous prank in which she had detected 
him. ‘My dear,’ said the lady, ‘it is un- 
Manly to abuse and threaten to strike a 
-WOman,’ 
i you call that ugly creature a 
: replied Byron. ‘ She is more like 
a ape, with her shrive ‘led skin and ten 


the 
—— scars on her face. 
Sue ts marked with the small-pox. I 


i-] grant 


For the love ye bear to me, 


And there yell see your bonny sel’, 


| doctor’s memory 


The following is the verse of the old song | 


When ye come by the Bass, 


Buy me a keeking glass 
Keek unto the draw-well, Janet, Janet, 


eee 
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be inconvenient to either family. Sir God- 
frey, who was, and is, a gentleman of extra- 
| ordinary courtesy and humanity, very readily 
gave his consent. But the doctor's servants, 
instead of being strict observers of the terms 
of agreement, made such a havock amongst 


his hortulanary curiosities, that Sir Godfrey 


was gut of all patience, andfound himself 
obliged, in a very becoming manner, to ad- 


_vertise their master of it, with his desires to 
him to admonish them for the forbearance of 


such insolencies. Yet, notwithstanding this 
complaint, the grievance continued unre- 
dressed, so that the person aggrieved found 
himself under a necessity of letting him that 
ought to make things easy know, by one of 
his servants, ** That he should be obliged to 
brick up the door in case of his compleints prov- 

ing ineffectual.” To this the doctor, who was 
very often in a choleric temper, and, from the 


_ success of his practice, imagined every one 





my Jo 
Janet.’ 





STIR GODFREY KNELLER. 

‘To the. Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Str,—In your last number Sir Godfrey 
Kneller is twice mentioned, which has in- 


duced me to send you an anecdote of him 


and the eccentric Dr. Radcliffe. 


the quaint language in which it is clot! ied, 

taking it, as [ do, verbatim from a curious, 
and now scarce, Life of Radcliffe, published 
by ‘FE. Curll, at the Dial and Bible, against 


St. Dunstan’s Church, in Fleet Street, 1717.’ | 


It is also curious as showing Bow Street, 
now principally famous for its public office, 
and the witty Wight who reports the pro- 
ceedings there, as the residence of the fa- 
Rad- 
cliffle died in 1714, but Kneller was alive 
when the book was published. If you think 
it worth insertion, it is much at your service. 
Yours, ‘. 8. he 

‘It will not be much out of the way to 
insert a diverting passage between Sir God- 
frey Kneller, the king’s chief painter, and the 
doctor, since it he appened near this time, and, 
though not altogether so advantageous to the 
as the 
sareastical = s, yet will be of use to bring 
in a very happy turn of wit from him that 
speaks in rejomdre to it. The doctor’s dwell- 
ing-house was in Bow Street, Covent Gar- 


garden,that was contiguous to another on the 
back of it, appertaining to Sir Godfrey, which 
was extremely curious and inviting, from the 
many exotic plants and the variety of flowers 
and greens which it abounded with. Now, 

as one wall divided both inclosures, and the 
doctor had some reason, from his intimacy 
with the knight, to think he would not give a 
denial to any reasonable request, so he took 
the freedom, when he was one day in com- 


and choice collection of herbs, 
to desire the liberty of having a 
a free intercours with both 


ps arterres 
flowers, &Cc. 
door made, for 








vardens, but in such a mannes as should net 


| 

| 

, word for word, 
The anec- | 
dote: is by no means new to the public, but | 
my version of it may be more interesting from 


generality of his | 


den, whereunto belonged a very convenient 


pany with the latter, after extolling his fine | 


under an obligation of bearing with him, 


returned answer, “ That Sir Godfrey might do 
what he ple ased with the door, so that he did 


not paint it ;” alluding to his employment, 
in which none was a more exquisite master. 
Ifereupon the footman, after some hesitation 
in the delivery of his message, and several 
commands from his master to give it him 
told him as above. * Did 
my very good friend, Dr. coo em say so?” 
cried Sir Godfrey. * Go you bac to hun, and, 
afler presenting my service to him, tell him T 
can tuke anything from him but physie.”"—A 
_reply more biting than true, though allowable, 
from what he had received from the ag- 
wressor.’ 





|/MR. SAMUEL WESLEY'S REPLY TO THE CRI- 
TIQUE ON HIS CHURCH SERVICE, IN THE 
| HARMONICON, 
In that curious and masterly work, entitled 
A Tale of a Tub, is to be found a most in- 
genious and interesting Digressiom-concern- 
ing Critics. 
| The author, after defining two species of 
them. lastly describes what he denominates 
the third and noblest sort, viz. the TRUE 
CRITIC, whose original is the most ancient 
of all :—‘ Every true critic is a hero born, 
_descending in a direet line from a celestial 
stem by Momus and Hybris, who begat 
Zvilus, who begat Tigellius, who Etca- 
tera the elder, who begat Bentley, and Ry- 
mer, and Wotton, and Perrault, and Dennis, 
who begat Etcetera the younger.’ 
| I am informed (from high literary autho- 
rity) that all modern reviewers of books stu- 
diously conceal their real names, professing 
delicacy as their laudable motrve. However 
this be, and, as I am totally ignorant of 
either the nomen, cognomen, or agnomen of 
the critic or critics who have condescended 
to direct public notice to the Churel Service 
I have lately edited, I can find no more com- 
modious (and, perhaps, no more appropriate) 
form of address than that of either Etcetera 
the elder or Etextera the younger. 
If one of the two be preferable, it may be 

| Etcatera the elder, inasmuch as the music is 
mostly in ancient style ; and whoever hath 
sitten In the judgment- seat, on the preseat 
an intimate acquaim- 
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ance with the old church composers of our 
country.® 

Etcatera the elder informs the musical 
world that ‘the Sanctus and Kyrie Elecson, 
both of which, on account of their brevity, 
should be most studiously written, are not so 
likely to please as the other parts of the 
service.” 

I own myself sufficiently obtuse of appre- 
hension not to have discovered a reason why, 
because a composition may happen to be 
short, it therefore ought to be more studiously 
written than because it is long. I really 
think that the true argument conc'udes rather 
the contrary way: for instance, our poet, 
Pope (a tolerably careful writer), most pro- 
bably took more pains in constructing an 
elegy of fourteen lines than an epitaph of 
four, though both were subjects of equal and 
similar solemnity. 

I have no claim to any ‘ courage’ for hav- 
ing spelt the word tAmeoy according to our 
English pronunciation: if it be a reform, why 
the necessity of it now, or at any time, should 
be made a question, is not very evident; but 
it happens that the credit of such reform is 
not mine, for in that standard work, Dr. 
Boyce’s all-valuable Collection of English 
Church Music, the word is invariably spelt 
cleeson. 

EArngov (the imperative mode of eAstw or 
ty) is variously spelt in missals of dif- 
ferent dates. Many of them have it eleyson, 
and perhaps more, eleisun (the points above 
the ¢ designating the »). The spelling it 
with y corresponds with the French usage, 
because, in their alphabet, the y is always 
termed F grecg. (meaning the /ong F, the 4). 

Etcetera remarks, ‘ In the Gloria Patri to 
the Jubilate we meet with the chord of the 
7th and 2d in an extremely bare, crude 
state, and to our ears very cacophonous, 
though Dr. Blow might have enjoyed it much.’ 

Dr. Blow is said to have been the master 
of Henry Purcell, and, therefore, to attribute 
to him a partiality to cacophony savours of 
a conjecture somewhat problematical. With- 
out attempting to decide whether the ears of 
Dr. Blow were more tru/y musical than those 


of Etcetera, I most heartily thank him for | 


placing me in such ‘ worshipful society.’ * 


However, as crudity and cacophony are 
not amiable features in a musical production, 
let us (as becometh true critics) give fair play 
to my unfortunate and cacophonous 7th and 
2d, and try what defence remains for this 
luckless combination, when compared with 
the following euphonvus positions of chord. 

In the ‘ grave’ counterpoint of Thomas 
Tallis, that— 

‘ Worthy wyght, 
Who for long time in music bore the bell,’ 





® As Etcetera seems to be nomen multitudi- 
wis, it is admissible in either the singular or 
plural; in the present instance, the singular is 
adopted, because I cannot easily be culled to 
account by fewer persons than one. 


* Our veteran harmonist, Muzio Clementi, | 
observed to me (about thirty years ago), ‘I | 


compose two kinds of music ; one for the long 
ears, the other for the short ears :—I always 
have found that the music for the long eais 
sells best,’ 


As it 


was 














we meet with this passage in the Gloria Patri to his Benedictus :— 
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And the following in the Benedictus of Richard Farrant :— 
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I leave the skilful and candid musician to 
| Judge how the case stands between me and 
my Maisters Tallis and Farrant : but I will 
Just suppose it possible that the two quotations 
above may be considered as objectionable as 
my unintentionaily offending 7th and 2d. 
Still, perhaps, Etcetera (whom I presume 
to be a scholar) may urge Horace’s unan- 
swerable truth, ‘ Decipit exemplum vitiis imi- 
tabile.™* 

And, then, if these instances are justly to 
be enumerated amongst the vitia, yet I feel 
quite on the modest side of presumption, 


English church music we possess, compiled 


our nation has produced in modern times, 
I need not feel horrified as being unpardon- 





and carefully edited by the purest harmonist | 


1-S-5- 
| 





when asserting, that as the above passages | 
are extant in the most erudite collection of | 


ably censurable in having introduced a com- 
bination certainly not more exceptionable 
than others admitted into a musical work of 
the most classical authority, and published 
under the auspices. of a. master oracular for 
his unerrring judgment in harmony.* 

We are told that, in the Gloria Patri to the 
Jubilate, ‘an & flat in the penultimate bar is 
rather mystifying in a final cadence,’ and 
must suppose that the term ‘ mystifying’ is 
used here for something, which (in plain, 
homely, intelligible English) ought to be 
censured as faulty or improper. 

The following specimen from a Te Deum 
of Henry Purcell (whose style was never yet 


accused of obscurity) involves that Colossus 


| 


of harmony (fortunately for me) in a trans- 
gression of similar and equal magnitude :— 
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Is not the a flat in this example the same 
mys/tfication in another key, with an addi- 


tional discord into the bargain? 
But the grand stumbling-block of offence 
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(it seems) is yet to come, to remove whick, 
Etcatera sets me at defiance. cm 
Here follows a true copy of the i 


ment :— pti coal 





* An argument founded on faulty examples 





is deceptious. 





* Dr. William Boyce. 
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‘ In the second bar of the Gloria Patri to 
the Magnificat, the composer has placed him- 
self in a dilemma, and, interpret the harmony 
as he may, lie will not be able to defend it by 
arguments drawn from either rule or effect.’ 

As the business in hand concerns old- 
fashioned music, in transacting it, old- 
fashioned words are not ill-suited to the 
su)ject. 

I am said to be placed ‘in a dilemma.’ 
Perhaps Scapula can help us to tell the 
meaning of this word :— 

‘ Ainuwo.—Argumentum ab utraque 
parte concludens adversarium ; complexio 
Ciceroni, i. e. in qua utrum concesseris, re- 
prehenditur. Sic autem dicitur, quomam 
duabus propositionibus conjunctione aut co- 
pulatis, in medium proferri solet.’ 

Dilemma.—A two-fold argument, which 


Glo - ry 








be to the 





concludes against the adversary in either 
way, called by Cicero a complerion (a weav- 
tng together ), and in which, whether he grant 
one point or the other, still he stands con- 
futed. It is so called because it is brought 
forward in the form of fwo propositions, 
united by the conjunction or, 

The word is compounded of the adverb 
ds5 (bis, twice) and the verb AxuCavw (acci- 
plo, I take). 

This logical puzzle, denominated dilemma, 
is compared in diaiectic terms to a certain 
powerful, dangerous, and well-known ani- 
mal: the two contrary propositions in it 
being called its horns, and the opponent un- 
luckily coming wit!in the reach of either 
must inevitably s:ibmit to be gored. 

IIere follow the materials of my supposed 
transfixion :-— 


Fa-ther, and to the Son. 
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The real roots of the chords (in this bar 
aflording a premature triumph) [ conceive to 
he only two: here they are, transgressing no 
rulethat I have learned during fifty-eight years. 

if I ‘may interpret’ my Own meaning in 
this passage, I presume to do it thus :— 
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T account the crot hets (together with the 
second minim) merely passing notes, and 
no attempted resolution of the discord, no 
essential part of the real harmony ; which I 








| consider to be (in truth) the chord of the les- 


ser 7th, suspended until the place technically 
termed the arsis of the measure, 1. e. the dut- 
ter half of it, the chord of G with a minor 
third; in short, it is (radically) only a 7th, 
resolved into the triad of the 5th below the 
bass ; no very unusual (nor [ believe any il- 
legal) method of resolving that chord.-— 


E. G.:— 
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. N.B. These are both ¢ fiual cadences,’ the one 
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Inthis hackneyed cadence of Handel, I ask, 
on what notes is the second discord of the 7th 
resolved? Is it on the notes immediately suc- 
ceeding—the pand fF? This, I think, will 
hardly be said, unless the ‘ rule’ be to resolve 
a discord unourd, not downward, which were 
(at least) a new doctrine. I say, then, that 
the true resolution is the minor triad of o, 
marked with 3. Whether Handel rightly 
understood ‘ rule and effect’ or not, is no orp 
of this question : some persons think he did ; 
but, however that be, I fear not to assert 
that this is the only way he would ‘ defend’ 
the transition; the only way in which he 
would ‘ interpret the harmony.’ 

The ‘effect’ of my descending bass in 
3rds, alternately mnor and major, being 
rather melodious than otherwise, I conceive 
the progression to be now sufficiently de- 


| fended, both as to harmony and melody. 


—- 


— 





And, therefore, I will not affect any dread 
of the horned antagoni:t; for, as yet, I can- 
not even discern him.—Where is this threat- 
ened dilemma ?—Its existence has been merely 
asserted; it has not been specified in any 
shape, nor described in any terms: which 
are the chords constituting these death-in- 
flicting horns? They are less substantial 
than even Macbeth’s ‘air drawn dagger,’ 
which he at least fancied he saw; but I have 
not arrived here even to ocular deception. 

Dispassionate readers may be rationally 
inclined to suspect, that in this case, after all, 
the only wchowes ss to a bull is the criti- 
cism. To my cacophonous discord and 
mystifying flat, parallels from my elders and 
betters have been adduced ; to the ‘ dilem- 
ma, I have pteaded non liquet: it is added, 
however, that ‘these, and one or two other 
blemishes, that might Aave been pointed out, 
do not much surprise us in a work of consi- 
derable extent.’ 

Etcetera states that the ‘certain objec- 


' tions’ made to the above places were brought 


forward, ‘in the impartial discharge of criti- 
cal duty :’ then, why were these one or two 
other blemishes not ‘ pointed out ?’—It is said 
that they ‘might have been.’ Johnson re- 


' marks truly, that ‘no work was ever yet 


a 





spared out of tenderness to the author.’ 
Vague criticism 1s vain erticism, and, 
therefore, worse than none; and of the beau- 
ties and faults of any work of art, the maxjm 
will always hold good, De non apparentibus 
et de non existentibus eadem est ratw.* 

One more portion of this impartial per- 
formance shall be noticed, an additional spe- 
cimen of Etcetera’s logical accuracy. 

About the middle of his candid review, I 
am predicated to have been ‘led into a few 
of those errors of emphasis that are so abun- 
dant in the early church musicians:’ yet, to- 
wards the conclusion, he affirms, that 
‘amongst the distinguishing qualities’ of the 
work ‘ is the just expression of the words.” - 

I have been taught to believe that empha- 
sis and expression were never much at vafi- 
ance, and that they might be used even as 
terms synonimous, without a violation of 
truth. In what manner and in what degree 





° If they do not appear, their existence is 
rationelly questionable. 


in a verse, the other in a choius. 
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they can be consistently opposed to each 
other, Etcatera (to be at unity with himself ) 
would have done well to inform us. 

Dr. Johnson, when criticising some com- 
yosition of one of our English poets (I forget 
which), and proceeding in a strain of pane 
gyric, suddenly observes, ‘ Had all been like 
this !—but every part cannot be the best.’ 

* Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall 

be.’ —POope. 
Candour and judicial authority are very rare- 
ly in precise equipoise. The guo animo of a 
critique is, on most subjects, sufficiently dia- 
phanous ; a large proportion of the sol-disant 
vistuosi, even while they are in the very act 
of commending,— 
‘ Always praise against their will, 

And mix as much detraction as they can.’ 

Were I to know myself, ‘ convictus 
veritatis viribus,—were I really conscious 
that the objections urged are established 
upon that solid judgment which results from 
the unerring discrimination of a musical ear 

duly cultivated, I should feel much more hu- 

miliated by any evasion of the truth, than by 

a frank confession of my fallibility: but, 

with regard to the present articles of im- 

peachment, I cannot consider them either 

—weighty or valid; and would, with /ess 

promptitude, submit the decision of the dis- 

pute to a partial friend, than to a professed 

enemy, provided he Were a learned and ho- 

nest one :— 

“ Music resembles poetry: in each 

Are nameless graces, which no methods teach ; 

And which a master-hand alone can reach. 

If, where the rules not far enough extend 

(Since rules were made but to promote their 
end), 

Some lucky licence answer to the full 

The intent propos’d, that licence is a rule. 

But critics of less judgment than caprice, 

Curious, not knowing, not exact, but nice, 

Form short ideas, and offend in arts 

‘As most in manners) by a love to parts.’ 

Essay on Criticism. 

What has been prettily said of a poet is 
alike applicable to a valuable critic :—‘ He 
should write with a peacock’s quill, the fea- 
thers of which are all eyes.’ 

SAMUEL WESLEY. 


THE RAMBLES OF ASMODEUS, 
NO. XXIX. 


Tuat there is many a slip between the cup 
and the lip, every gentleman, who has ven- 
tured to drink a glass of wine with a mis- 
chievous child on his lap must have proved ; 
and when, in a conversation over our fifth 
bottle, I stated to you, Mr. Editor, my in- 
tention to attend the coronation at Rheims, I 
was not aware of the many events that would 
arise to retard my journey, and render it in- 
convenient. Your readers have, however, 
lost nothing by not receiving my account of 
this piece of mummery first, since your own 
employé has narrated the ceremony with sin- 
gular fidelity and spirit, in your last number. 
By the by, knowing what an able and faith- 
ful representative you had sent to Kheims, | 
wonder you did not previously announce tt. 
They manage these things better at the office 








of Longuemanne’s Cunnynge Advertyzer. | 
Did you not mark how ostentatiously the 
editor, in his number of the 28th of May, an- 
nounced that his correspondent was gone to 
theims, ‘ to write an authentic account of the 
coronation, which will surpass in splendour 
everything of the kind on record ;” adding, 
‘the facilities we know he possesses will en- 
able him to get the most precise information 
on every point before the ceremony takes | 
place, while his rank in society will enable 
him to see the whole to the best advantage.’ 
A friend of mine, who little knew the fudge 
of the Cunnynge Advertyzer, thought that 
the Duke of Northumberland had not only un- 
dertaken the duty of envoy extraordinary from 
George [V., but that of ordinary reporter to 
the journal just mentioned. Saturday, June 
4th, came, and with it The Literary Gazette, 
when, lo! instead of the ‘authentic account’ 
of the coronation so pompously promised, 
there was no account at all, but a garbled, 
distorted, and incorrect narrative of Napo- 
leon’s coronation. This reminds me of an 
eccentric little body, who called on me, to ask 
if I had a card of admission to Madame S.’s 
concert, and, on being answered in the nega- 
tive, said, ‘that being the case, allow me to 
present you with my own card, and I shall 
be much obliged by your custom.’ Judge 
my surprise, when | found it was a shop-card 
of the little fellow, who, it appeared, dealt in 
groceries. 

I have alluded to some events which ren- 
dered my proceeding to Rheims rather dif- 
ficult. Do not, however, suppose that I was 
detained to be whipper-in to the House of 
Commons, and drive members, like deer, to 
vote for giving the Duke of Cumberland 
£6,000. a-year, for educating the nephew of 
that leech, Prince Leopold, who bleeds the 
country to the amount of £60,000. per an- 
num; nor to fabricate a new title for old 
Mother Serres, who has dwindled from the 
(Queen of Poland and Princess of Cumber and 
to the Duchess of Lancaster; nor to keep 
Sir C. Alldice out, and get Mr. Stray Wilson 
into, the drawing-room held while I write. 
These things are managed so easily, that if a 
dustman or street-sweeper wished it to be 
stated that he was presented at court, he need 
only pay about half of what the hire of a 





court-dress would cost him for an hour, and 
he would next day have the evidence of a 
daily newspaper to convince his friends that 
such was the case. It was by this means that 
the knight we have named, and Mr. Stamp 
Cooke, the claimant of the Stafford peerage 
with a sentence for a conspiracy hanging 
over him, appeared among the list of 
presentations at the last levee. Neither did I 
remain in town, to use my influence with 
ministers, on the reported death of the Bishop 
of Durham. Never shall I forget the scene 
of confusion at the university club-house the 
Saturday morning that this appeared in the 
Oxford papers. I had been engaged in some 
devilry the night before, and, therefore, re- 
solved to have the benetit of clergy next 
day. There was an unusual muster of cle- 
ricals at the club-house that morning, and, 


had I supposed the report of the bishop's 


death had been previously circulated, I 


oe - = 
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should have accounted for it on this Principle 
that where the carcass is, there will the ravens 
be gathered. The morning papers had been 
gone through without remark, when the post. 
man arrived with the letters and country 
newspaper. The Bishop of Lincoln pounced 
on the Oxford Herald, which he sudden| 

dropped, like a hot potatoe, and rushed re 
The Bishop of Carlisle, though Goodenough 
for any See, did not see any chance of getting 
that of Durham, and theretore remained ; but 
the Sparke of Ely was at once lighted into a 
flame, and his lordship burned for higher 
honours; while the Bishop of Oxford “put 
his best Legge foremost. A Burgess of St. 
David’s had already been promoted to the 
bishopric of Salisbury, and, therefore, he 
did not budge; but there were junior bishops, 
deacons and archdeacons, all rushing, helter- 
skelter, to the doors of their friends, to bespeak 
their interest, without one of them having 
the good manners of the Welsh curate, who, 
hearing the cry of ‘a wreck, a wreck,’ in the 
middle of his sermon, bade his congregation 
wait till he addressed five words to them, 
and then, proceeding to the door, said, ‘ Let 
us all start fair.’ 

While on the subject of bishops, T cannot 
but notice their arduous duties. The late 
king, on being told that John Wesley preached 
twice a day, proposed making him a bishop, 
‘and then,’ said his majesty, ‘ he will not 
preach more than twice a year ; and twice a 
year is quite enough, when we consider the 
fatigue.” Why, I am assured by that respect- 
able journal, the Times, that ‘ the Bishop of 
Down and Connor (Dr. Mant), who preached 
at St. Paul’s on Thursday week, was so over- 
come by the exertion, that he has since re- 
mained in a state of great indisposition.’ 
Mercy on us! how differently constitued must 
the bishops be from Ned Irving, who would 
‘ split the ears of the groundlings’ twice a day 
all the year round, without any injury to 
himself, however his auditors might suffer. 

But I am quite forgetting the coronation 
of Charles X., which is very ungrateful, con- 
sidering the expense to which my mission 
put you; and yet, in good truth, there is little 
worth relating about it. It was a mere reli- 
gious ceremony, got up for exhibiting the su- 
premacy of the Papal church; it, however, 
failed sadly of effect. Charles X. 1s not po- 
pular, and, with the exception of the cries of 

ive le Roi from the hired claqueurs and the 
persons in office, who were commanded to “vi 
ceive the king with acclamations, he woul : 
have passed as quietly from Paris to Rheims 
as Ex-Sheriff Parkins does through the city 
of London. Some attempt at producing 4 
was made when the king left Fismes, by Be 
postillion over-driving the horses, and, ies 
are assured, endangering the king s life : “ 
his majesty was safe enough, according ba ‘ 
TV: - vat Is 

north country proverb, which says, f the 
worthless is never in danger.” One ct ™ 

2 ‘ . - : to disco- 
king’s courtiers was at great pains "" " 
ver the cause of the horses running « id 
with the son of St. Louis, and was so me 
lighted in finding that it was a Ed we. 
the part of the two leaders, whic ; * i 
longed to a member of the Bonapar 


— - --——— 














turn 
nasty. Formerly, a coronation would 
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the brains of Frenchmen : but times are 
gitered ; and, although it may be said, as the 
Earl of Peterborough observed, when asked 
if the English crowned their kings, : On 
les sacre, et on les massacre quelquefois ;" yet 
there were more vivid acclamations, however 
brutal, at the decapitation of Louis XVI. 
than at the sacre of Charles X. 

Arrived at Rheims, this ‘emblem of the 
Deity,’ as the king was impiously called, was 
hurried to the cathedral, to go through the 
mockery of devotions which were thrust 
upon him. The day of the coronation, the 
yoor abject monarch was on his kness a cou- 
le of hours before his haughty confessor, 
who had only to put his foot on the mo- 
narch’s neck, to remind us that, though 
popery may not claim, it has not renounced 
its ancient power and authority. 
be useless to enter into the details of a-cere- 
mony already so well described in The Lite- 
rary Chronicle: throughout the whole, the 
church “was everything, the king nothing. 
Some of the absurdities of former coronations 
were, however, omitted: the king did not 
pretend to be asleep when the archbishop 
went for him; and, as the Sainte Ampoule 
had been destroyed, there was no necessity 
of swearing four knights to take care of it. 


By the by, the English newspapers make a | 
prodigious fuss about the said Sainte Am- | 


poule, which a white pigeon is said to have 


brought from Heaven at the baptism of Clo- | 


vis. Some affect to doubt the truth of this 
legend, but really, my dear sir, if we can 
have no popish legends but what are true, 


we must content ourselves to go without | 


them. For my part, I have no hesitation in 
stating that the legend is as true as that the 
Virgin sent your English ampulla, adias oil- 
bottle, to Thomas-a-Beckett, when an exile, 
at Sens, or as the well-verified fact, that St. 
Denis walked about three miles with his 
head under his arm, and found the first step 
the only difficulty ; yea, as true as that an ea- 
gle has hovered over the head of the Marquess 
de la Fayette, ever since he set foot in the 
United States. Perhaps, Mr. Editor, you, 
or some of your sceptical readers, who want 


reasons on compulsion, may doubt the last 
Statement: let them, then, read the following | 


extract from The Charleston Courier of Ma 


the Sth, and blush for their incredulity :—‘ The | 


remarkable appearance in the air and sky, 
which The Courier some time since noticed, 
4S connected with the journey of General La 
Fayette, appears to be travelling south with 
him. The Alabama Gazette states, that a 
‘tar was distinctly visible at midnight, and a 
Majestic eagle, at the same time, hovered 
over the general’s residence, on the day he 
entered Alabama !’ 
ith the exception of the persons who 
Diem ve by the pageant, no person seemed 
its led with the coronation: the king was 
“_o at the cool reception he met 
offend a rere ; the ultra royalists were 
ended that Bonaparte’s marshals held the 
ma near the king, and they felt 
aubénende egraded in the office ; the foreign 
seobenee a oe put out of humour in con- 
With Chante ier not being invited to dine 
es X. ; and the citizens of Rheims 


It would | 


are quite enraged at having ineurred a debt 
of 80,000 francs in making preparations for 
the coronation, which has not been half re- 
imbursed by the company it attracted ; and, 


Northumberland is up, because etiquette pre- 
vented Charles X. from accepting her grace’s 
invitation to a ball, or giving her one to the 
coronation. ‘ England,’ said the high-spi- 
rited lady, ‘ did not stand on etiquette when 





subjects came paupers to our shore, and live 
for years on the bounty of a nation which 
was the only asylum left tothem.’ This was 
a home truth, and, if Charles X. had a single 
spark of gratitude, he would not forget his 
benefactors, much less insult the representa- 
tive of a British sovereign, to whom he is 
indebted for his throne: but gratitude, I fear, 
is not a kingly virtue, at least so thinks 
ASMODEUS. 





TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 


Masor Denuam and Lieutenant Claperton 

have returned to England from Africa. They 
left this country in the year 1821, on an ex- 
| ploratory journey into the interior of central 
_Africa, connected with ascertaining the 
source, course, and termination of the river 
Niger, which has been an object of geogra- 
phical research more than 2000 years.—Our 
illustrious modern traveller, Mungo Park, 
threw a more full and decisive light on this 
subject than ever had been made to appear 

during this long period; after penetrating 
through a variety of the kingdoms of Western 
_and interior Africa, he came at length to Se- 
go, the capital of Bambarra, where he be- 
held ‘ the long-sought majestic Niger, glitter- 
| ing to the morning sun, as broad as the 
| Thames at Westminster, and flowing slowly 
to the eastward.’ He then traced its course 
' downwards to Silla, and upwards to Bam- 
'makoo (about 1000 miles), where it first be- 
came navigable, to an extent of 200 miles. 
This, however, appeared to be only a com- 
mencement of the career of this mighty 
| stream, leaving its subsequent progress in- 
_volved in increasing mystery. Jackson, 
Horneman, Tuckey, Bowditch, Ritchie, Lyon, 
| Laing, and now Denham and Claperton, have 
| all since, by their persevering efforts, con- 
tributed to our previous mass of information, 
‘respecting the most celebrated of African 
| streams. We understand that Major Den- 
ham and Mr. Claperton have ascertained, 
with. great certainty, that Lake Tyad is a 
great fresh-water lake, having no outlet, 
and that it is fed by two large rivers, one of 
which, the Shary, flows from the same chain 
of mountains in which the western branch of 
the Nile (otherwise the White Nile) takes 
its rise —The Shary runs in a direction near- 
ty due north from its course to the lake; 
whilst it is ascertained that the other river, 
called the Yao, enters the lake on its N. N. 
W. side, flowing from the westward ; but it 
is not a continuation of the Jolibar, or River 
of Timbuctoo. These travellers confirm the 
account of the Mahommedan priest, that, 
between Cano and Nyffe, there is no river 
communication. — Cano is in lat. 13 N. 
lone & FE. aud Succatoo, which our adven- 
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lastly, the Welsh blood of the Duchess of 


the king, his family, and thousands of oo 











turers subsequently visited, is in 12 N. 5 FE. 
This town is the capital of a great nation, of 
which we appear to have had no previous 
information, though the king of the country 
(whose name is Bello) was much pleased 
with the appearance of our countrymen, and, 
to their surprise, they saw his house was fur- 
nished with English crockery, which, it ap- 
peared, he had obtained in the way of traf- 
fic with the inhabitants of the Bight of Be- 
aim. He expressed a hope, that a mode 
would be found by which his subjects could 
trade with the English. Ilis country ap- 
peared very productive, and abounded with 
cattle.—It further appears by the informa- 
tion collected by Messrs. Denham and Cla- 
perton, that the Timbuctoo River runs S. E, 
to Nyffe, then southerly, and empties itself 
into the Bight of Benim, which ascertained 
fact is of much importance, as it opens a 
communication with the Atlantic, and will 
greatly facilitate the object intended to be 
pursued by Major Laing, in the course of 
the ensuing winter or the next spring.— 


| Whilst crossing the Dessert our travellers 


were much distressed for provisions, yet they 
have happily arrived home in_ tolerable 
health, having suffered less from the climate 
than any of their predecessors in this ardu- 
ous enterprise. —They were every where well 
received by the natives, who made them va- 
rious presents, which are on their way to 
England, from Malta. Among them are five 
live ostriches, and a beautiful horse for his 
Majesty, presented to him by one of the na- 
tive princes. 

THE DEATH OF TECUMSEH, THE CELEBRATED 

INDIAN WARRIOR. 

Dvrine the last war (and we hope it will 
ever remain the last) between the United 
States and this country, Tecumseh, a warrior, 
who had distinguished himself by his cou- 
rage, his generosity, and his eloquence, led 
the Indians against the Americans, and was 
a most formidable enemy. At the battle of 
the Thames, Tecumseh fell, and some doubt 
has arisen as to who killed him. The Rev. 
O. B. Brown, of Washington, D. C., has 
furnished, in a letter to the Christian Wateh- 
man, the following interesting account of the 
death of this distinguished chief :— 

‘The statement which I shall make, was 
given to me verbally, by two officers of 
Col. Johnson’s regiment, who were inthe 
battle of the Thames, in which Tecumseh 
was slain, and has been confirmed by seve- 
ral written accounts, which 1 have seen, 
by others who were also eye-witnesses of the 
transaction. Desirous of ascertaining the 
certainty of these accounts, I inquired of 
Col. Johnson personally, about a year after 
the battle, and requested him to relate the 
particulars of the encounter, without any view 
of its publication, which he did. I have 
frequently conversed with him since upon 
the subject. These corresponding testimo- 
nies may certainly be relied on: especially 
as they were given by different eye-witnesses, 
as well as by the principal actor himself, 
who is a man of the strictest veracity and 
honour, all without concert, and yet in per- 
fect agreement. 
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‘In that memorable battle, it will be re- 
collected that Col. Johnson, with one half 
of his regiment, led the charge against the 
Indians, whose numbers were about three 
times as great as his own, wiile his brother, 
Lieut.-Col. James Johnson, with the other 
half of the regiment, led the charge against 
the British regulars. General Proctor com- 
manded the regulars, and Tecumseh com- 
manded the Indians. As Col. Johnzon ad- 
vanced against the Indians, who, according 
to their custom, were concealed by laying in 
the grass and bushes, and: behind trees, he 
selected twenty men, with whom he advanc- 
ed a few rods in front of the main body, to 
bring on the battle without exposing the 
whele to the first fire of the Indians. 
While thus advancing, they were fired upon, 
and nineteen out of the twenty fell, leaving 
but one man of that number, besides the co- 
lonel, to pursue the charge. This shot brought 
the Indians from their ambush; the colonel 
immediately ordered his men to dismount 
and advance to. the combat. Tie order was 
prompt'y obeyed; the colonel only remained 
mounted. <A dreadful conflict immediately 
ensued ; in the midst of this scene of slaugh- 
ter, the colonel still moving forward into the 
midst of the Indians, he observed one who 
was evidently a commander, and who dis- 
played more than ordinary gallantry. He 
wis a rallying-point for the Indians, and, 
while he stood, they appeared to be impreg- 
nable about him. Col. Johnson did not 
know whether it was Tecumseh or another 
chief, but, observing the effect which his in- 
trepidity had upon the other Indians, he 


deemed it necessary to despatch him in order’ 


to secure the victory. The colonel had al- 
ready received four wounds, and was much 
weakened by the loss of blood. His horse, 
also, had been so wounded as to be unable 
to move faster than a walk; he was not able 
to approach the chief in a right line, on ac- 
count of the trunk of a large tree which was 
lying before him; he therefore rode round 
the head of the tree, and then turned his 
horse directly towards the chief, and advanc- 
ed'upon him At the distance of a few 
yards, the colonel’s horse stumbled, but did 
hot entirely fall; this gave the Indian the 
first notice of his approach, who instantly 
levelled his rifle at the colonel, and gave him 
another wound, the severest which’ he re- 
ceived in the battle. He did not, however, 
fall, but continued his movement towards 
the Indian, till he came so near that the In- 
dian was raising his tomahawk to strike him 
down.—The colonel had a pistol in his right 
hand, charged witha ball and three buck- 
shot, which he had held against his thigh, 
so that the Indian had not discovered it. At 
this moment, the colonel raised Ins pistol, 
and, discharging its contents ito the breast 
of this Indian chief, laid him dead upon the 
spot —The Indians near him raised a yell, 
and instantly fled. The colonel, covered 
with wounds, twenty-five balls having been 
shot into him, his clothes, and his horse, was 
unable any longer to act; but was taken 
from the hattle-ground, faint and almost 
irfeless. 

‘Thus far the account of the cajonel’s gal- 











lantry on that day is undisputed. The only 
point to establish was whether that Indian 
was Tecumseh. Several persons who were 
in the battle told me that Tecumseh: was found 
dead, on that very spot, and that a medal 
was taken from the body of that Indian, 
which was known to have been presented by 
the British government to Tecumseh. It is 
known that Tecumseh was killed in that bat- 
tle, and that the person whom Col. Johnson 


killed was a warrior chief. It is also known, | 


that but one other chief was killed, any way 
answering to the description given of tlris 


person, and that he, a brother-in-law to Te | 


cumseh, was killed in another part of the 
battle. But, in addition to this testimony, 
which is notorious. there happened to come 


| to my house, on the very day of my receiving 


the Watchman, containing the communica- 
tion referred to, the celebrated Indian war- 
rior, Anthony Shane, who is but part-blooded, 
as they generally call those Indians whose 
blood is mixed with the whites, and who is 
also partly civilized. This Shane was a man 
of character, and has been the uniform friend 
of the United States. He was at the Thames 
at the time of the battle, and had been inti- 
mately acquainted with Tecumseh from early 
childhood. I inquired of him what he knew 
of the death of Tecumseh ; he told me that, 
immediately after the battle of the Thames 
was ended, he went to the spot where several 
of the men had seen Col. Johnson kill 
an Indian commander, and there he saw 
Tecumseh lie dead upon the ground ; that 
he examined his body, and observed that he 
must have been killed by a person on horse- 
back, for a ball and three buck-shot were 
shot into his breast, and the ball passed 
through his body and came out at the lower 
part of his back. While looking at the body, 
he was asked if he was certain it was Te- 
cumseh. Shane told them he was certain, 
for he had known him from childhood; and 
that, if they would examine his thigh, they 
would discover a remarkable sear, occasioned 
by the misfortune of Tecumseh’s having his 
thigh broken many years before ; that, on ex- 
amining, they found the sear as he had de- 
scribed This person Shane knew to be 
Tecumseh, and his body was found where 
Col. Johnson had killed an Indian com- 
mander. He was killed by a person on 
horseback, and Col. Johnson was the 


only person who fought on horseback. He | 


was shot with a ball and three buck-shot, 
and the pistol with which Col. Jolinson 


shot the Indian was charged with a ball and | 


three buck-shot. These circumstances es- 
tablish the fact beyond all reasonable doubt, 
that Tecumseh was killed by Col. Johnson. 
‘It is, however, proper to observe, that 
the merits of the colonel are neither incrersed 


nor diminished, from the c-reumstance of its | 


being Tecumseh ; and he never claimed spe- 
cial regard from the mere name of the per- 
son —When I first inquired of him the par- 
ticulars of the transaction, he was dithdent 
to speak freely concerning it, test he should 
seema to be witness to his own acts. There 
is a remarkable modesty with Col. John- 
son, which would rather forego all praise 


—— 7 L 
than become, au the smallest dopret, the 


-—— a a - i> os 
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organ of its echo. But, in the contidence of 
familiar friendship, he related the circum 
Stance purely to gratify my curiosity sad 
not with the most distant idea that I shouid 
ever become the medium of its publicity - 
nor would it have been communicated at this 
time, but that justice requires it, in ondier to 
correct the erroneous impression which 
publication in so reputable a paper as tie 
Watchman is calculated to make. 
* Very respectfully yours, 
‘oO. B. BROWN,’ 
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ORIGINAL POETRY, 
TO MRS. CAREY, 
On reading her Lines, in The Literary Chronicle 
on the Poetry of J. F. Pennie ° 

LaDy unknown, and hast thou deigu’d to shed 
A wreath of roses on the miunstrel’s bead— 
That o'er the darkness of his wayward doom 
Blooms, like 4 garland round the lover's tomb, 
Or some rich flower amid the desert heath, 
That bends the wild autumnal storms beneath? 
The pitying tones of thy melodious lyre, 
That breuthes true inspiration’s magic fie, 
Come o’er his miseries like a sun-gleain sent 





' Through the black thunder-riven firmament, 


O, for the honour thou the bard hast paid, 

May thy fair muse, when he in dust is laid, 

— Who ne'er again the Larp’s ecstatic string 
hall joyous strike, or ancient legends sing— 

Achieve the summit of eternal fame, 

And distant ages laud thy distant name; 


| May peace and pleasure strew thy path with 


Mo Weis, 

The briglitest sweetest cull’d from earthly 
bowers, 

With roses Love thy midnight pillow spread, 

And guard from every thorn thy slumbering 
head ; 

And when, sweet ‘star, thou sett’st, no more to 
rise, 

The beamy glory of Parnassian skies, 

May’st thou, amid the beaven of ieavens, oul 





| shine 


In song and splendour—not the fabled nine— 
But those fair minstrels who, in robes of light, 
Around that bard, released from tenfold mgt, 


|The mightiest of tue mighty wien below, 


Wuose numbers with seraphic raptures flow— 

To sacred measures dance, and wake the string 

Of praise and glory to th’ Eteinal King 
Lulworth Cottage. J.P PENNIE. — 





SONNET. 
May’s beamy robe of bloom has spread each 
Spray, * 
| And em’rald-vested beauty charms the plain; 
Pheebus sends forth his golden sky-born rays 
Each bird of song exerts the choral strale ; | 
| Pleasure o'er Nature's nations reigns suprene 5 
But human Woe no sootuing joy can tind; 
Lost is the brightest glance of beauty s betty 
When care-creating grief coriodes the mine. 
To mein vain May's sweets are p urd —_— 
Joyless 1 view the fairest flowers ut ae 
'Sorrow’s sharp barb Las giv’a a beat 
| wound, 
And all the rose-clad bowers no peac 
bring ! 
| A higher source of hope appears abov “* — 
Where sits on Mercy’s throne the Golo 
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in the comedy of Every One has his Fault, on 
Tuesday,—her first appearance on any Stage : 
notwithstanding the extent of the house, she 
made herself perfectly audible, and acted 
with much spirit, truth, and feeling, evincing 


a precocity of talent well deserving of encou- 





ragement. 
TayYMARKET THEATRE.—Master Burke, 


a child only six years of age, made his ap- 

arance at this theatre, on Saturday even- 
ing last, in the part of Terry O’Rourke (Irish 
Tutor). The present is an age of juvenile 
wonders: we have infant Lyras—infant song- 
sters—infant dancers—in short, infant every- 
thing, where the province Is to amuse, and 
rofitthe object to be derived. Opinion is much 
divided with respect to the popular encou- 
ragement of these early manifestations of ta- 
lent; but, while the oughts and the ought- 
nots dispute the propriety of the thing, the 
increasing number and success of these pre- 
cocious curiosities prove the oughts have 
numerical, if not argumentative strength : 
fur ourselves, we have sincerity enough to 
acknowledge amusement, if not sometimes a 
higher gratification, in these baby aspirants, 
and are ill-natured enough to ask—‘ Do not 
men feel their pride crushed in seeing chil- 
dren successfudly meddling with that which it 
is generally considered mature intellect only 
is equal to ?” The opposition of professors is 
more easily accounted for, when we reflect 
on the many clumsy ‘full-grown’ candidates 
in the various departments of art, who ‘imi- 
tate nature so abominably’ as to excuse a 
little chagrin, on their part, at witnessing 
more delicate representations of art in chil- 
dren. However, be this so or not, we must, 
agreeably to our sentiments on the question, 
bear testimony to the surprising talents of 
Master Burke, as shown in poriraying the 
very difficult character he appeared in : when 
we say this child kept his auditors in a roar, 
from his debut to his exit, our judgment 
will not be much called in question, if we 
ascribe to him—talent, humour, and tact; 
and these things ina child of such tender 
age, so physically weak as almost to sink 
under the dress he appeared in, proves, we 
think, a strength of intellect both pleasing 
aud extraordinary. 

We should be surprised—if anything con- 
hected with the theatres could surprise us, at 
the frequent changes made in the perfor- 
mances, after they have been publicly an- 
ounced. The pieces fixed for Thursday 
night, and advertised in the Sunday papers, 
were twice changed, to the gréat disappoint- 
ment of those who had made their choice of 
a night. 


seem dispersed, or ‘ in the deep ocean 
buried,’ and, with fine weather, there has 
been a great accession of fashionable com- 
pany. Indeed the amusements are of that 
attractive charatter that fine weather is alone 
wanting to insure a very successful season. 








LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 

Anti-incendiary Composition.—We are in- 
formed by a correspondent, that a new and 
important discovery against fires has just 
been made by a French gentleman now in 
London. It appears that by the means of a 
certain composition, which can be applied 
upon any object whatever, ships, houses, and 
manufactures of every description, will be 
henceforth secured from destructive fires. 
This discovery cannot fail to prove very 
useful, since not only wood and cloth, but 
paper and straw also, being impregnated 


with this composition, will he rendered flame- | 


proof. 


This composition has been com- 


mitted to the examination of the Institut | 





Royal de France, and unanimously approved | 


of by the most celebrated chymists and | chine for excavating the earth for the forma- 


learned men in France. 

Mr. David Townsend, of Pennsylvania, 
has invented a method of saving water as 
the boats pass through the locks of canals, 
by which not a gill, it is said, will be lost: 
and the strength of a single man, with a 
single mechanical power, will do all the work, 
and pass a boat in half the time required on 
the present plan.— American paper. 

Capt. Symmes and the Interior of the Globe. 
—It will be seen by the following letter, 
which we copy from the Ohio Gazette, that 
Captain Symmes still lives, and is as ready 
as ever to penetrate the interior of the globe, 
which, he contends, is hollow :-— 


‘Mr. Eviror,—lI read in your gn of | 


yesterday, an account of a British ship hav- 


| 


-_-— —_——: —— 


of discovery, and extend our commerce and 
fisheries in immeasurable extent. 

‘I believe I could pilot such an expedition 
without, in any material degree, missing the 
proper course. Respectfully, 

‘ JOHN CLEVES SYMMES.” 

The first tract ever printed in America was 
sold at Evans's rooms, a few days ago, for 
thirty-two guineas. It was the celebrated 
Letter of Columbus, which was long sup- 
posed to have been lost, and was unknown 
to Robertson when he wrote his History of 
America. There were two editions printed, 
one with a date and the other without. So 
excessively rare is this edition with a date, 
that it has been said that the only copy be- 
sides this is the one formerly in the posses- 
sion of Don J. A. Conde, and now in the 
library of the Right Hon. T. Grenville, and 
published May, 1493. It was purchased for 
the Duke of Buckingham. 

Canal-Sinking by Steam.—At the woollen 
manufactory at Cincinnati, in the United 
States of America, there is a model of a ma- 


tion of canals, the invention of Mr. French, 
practical engineer. It excavates, elevates, 
places the earth on the side of the canal, at 
any given distance from its margin, at one 
operation. The great simplicity of its con- 
struction and movements, and the almost cer- 
tainty of its great practical utility, will render 
its invention at this particular period a matter 
of great utility. We understand a machine 
of sufficient magnitude is now building, and 


|, we May now soon expect to see steam-en- 


; 
‘ 


gines successfully applied te digging canals. 


THE BEE, 
OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


Dr. Johnson.—When Dr. Johnson was on 
his way to the Hebrides, he dined at the 





ing lately reached a higher south latitude than | house of George Gordon, Esq. of Gordon 
Cook or any otber navigator before has been | Bank, neat Kelso, in company with Lord 
known to do, and yet was unobstructed by , Kaimes, and other gentlemen. In the even- 





There is another faultin Mr. Mor- | 


ice, and nothing appeared to hinder proceed- 


ing onward. I feel confident, and have long 
published my opinion, that the concave coun- 
tries can be reached with facility by proceed- 
ing southwardly in any of the southern seas, 
and particularly from the Indian Ocean. 
Ought not this partial confirmation of my 
doctrines to encourage Mr. Gray or Mr. 
Girard to incur the expenses of a suitable 
exploring outfit towards the south, both for 
fishing and discovering? Either of whom 
could, I presume, meet the expense without 
endangering their prospenty. According to 
my system, it is highly probable that a ship 
properly directed on such an errand would 


tis, who seems to make up for the execrable | reach a country where the inhabitants are 
performance of some of his actors, by the | concave antipode to those of the exterior tro- 


cngth of time he keeps them on the stage. | 
n the night to which we allude, the third | 
piece, the ¢ Irish Tutor,’ was not over till. 


welve o'clock, and it was succeeded by a 

I song, by Master Burke, and a two-act 
“ee, called ‘The Devil and the Lady,’ a 
ge hot worth seeing at all, as it is acted 
al the Haymarket, and certainly not after 
midnight anywhere. ” 


AUXHALL Garpens.—The clouds which 


OWere . , 
fed on these gardens at the opening | 


pical regions, which country may be coasted 
quite around the concave, along a circle of 
twenty-thousand miles in circumference, and 
a great part abounding in tropical produc- 
tions, and the seas so free from dangerous 
storms, as to be everywhere nav.gable by 
steam-boats; and if, as is probable, the con- 
cave lands are much chequered by such ehan- 


‘nels as Parry found, so far as he penetrated, 


then the ships might pass through to Cook's 
Imlet: and thus establish our claum, by right 


ing, when tea and coffee were introduced, 
Miss .Gordon, Mr. Gordon's daughter, di- 


| rected the servant to hand the doctor some 





tea-cakes, peculiar to Scotland, called girdle 
or stone-cakes. Dr. Johnson pushed the 
man’s hand back, signifying that he would 


| not taste them. The young lady, who had 





superintended their making, feeling a little 
disappointed, determined to try her efforts 
on the doctor, presented them herself, ob- 
serving that they were made purposely for 
him. The doctor looked good-naturedly at 
Miss Gordon, who had been silent the whole 
time of dinner, and said, taking the cakes, 
‘Have you a tongue’ I have not heard you 
speak this day.’ The young lady promptly 
replied, ‘ My benefit bas been in hearing.’ 
To which the doctor instantly rejoined, ‘I 
have not heard so good a thing said this day.” 
An Fditor’s Marriage.—The following 
editorial notice is from the St. Clairsville 
(Ohio) Gazette, of the 22d inst. whose editor, 
like an honest fellow, desires all his numerous 
and respectable readers to rejoice in his hap- 
piness. We hope he may never have occa- 
sion to invite their sympathy in distress :— 
‘6 Tt is not good that man should be alone.” 
—The editor has-the pleasure of informing 
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his numerous and respectable readers, that 
he has taken a PARTNER, noi for one, two, 
or any term of years, but ‘as long as we both 
shall live’-—not for the purpose of assisting 
in the labours of the printing-office, but to 
participate with him in “ life’s joys and 
vicissitudes.”’’ 

Blue Beard and his Castle.—The ruins of 
the Chateau de la Verriére, on the banks of 
the Erdre, in the department of the Loire 
Inferieure, are, according to the tradition of 
the neighbouring peasantry, those of the 
castle of the celebrated Blue Beard, the hero 
ef the well-known nursery-tale. This for- 
midable personage, who is not altogether a 
mere creation of the fancy, was Giles de letz, 
who lived in the reign of Charles VIL. and 
was a vassal of John V. Duke of Bretagne. 
He was tried at Nantes on suspicion of hav- 
ing destroyed a number of children who had 
been seen to enter the castle, and were never 
heard of afterwards. The bodies of several 
were afterwards found, he having caused 
them to be put to death to make use of their 
blood in writing charms and forming incan- 
tations to raise infernal spirits, by whose 
means he believed, according to the horrible 
superstitions of the times, that buried trea- 
sures would be revealed to him. On his 
trial he confessed the most horrible acts of 
atrocity, and was’sentenced to be burnt alive ; 
but the duke caused him to be strangled 
before he was tied to the stake. This execution 
took place December 25th, 1440, and a 
detailed account of. it is still preserved in a 
MS. in the archives of Nantes. 
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Works nublished since cur last notice —Dodsley's 
Annual Register for 1824, 16s —Vision of Las Cases, Gs. 
—The Levant Company, 2s.6¢d.—Key to Nicholsou 
ana Rowbotham's Algebra —Lisars on the Extraction 
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jows, three vols 18s —Reid’s Latroductionto Chemistry, 
two vols 15s—Malkin’s Classical Disquisitions, 8vo. 
12s —The Adventurer, or Scenes in Ireland, three vo!s 
LU 5s.6d.—Art of Bewty, 9s. 6d.—Walpole's Letters 
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A Pt ILLONICON.— EVENING PER- 
L FORMANCES —Last Four Nights of the pre- 
sent Series —Oh THURSDAY next, June 16th, will 
he performed, by Mr. THOMAS ADAMS, Messrs 
GUICHARD, LORD, COOPER, aud MOXLEY, 
a grand Selection of Classical Music, embracing several 
“pieces from Haydu's Grand Masses, Mozart and Weber's 
Operas, the Creation, the Seasons, &c. In the course 
of the Extempore Performances. will be introduced,—:° 
Kelvin Grove, Tho® Clouds by Tempests (Weber). aud 
March by Rossini, &c. The Selection and Tickets for 
these Performances may be had at the principal Music. 
Shops, and at the Rooms, No. 101, St. Martin's Laue, 


To commence at Eight o’Cloek. Admittance 2s 6d. 
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This day is published, in three vols. 12mo. price £1. 4s. 


in boards, 


MBITION. A Novel. 


London: printed for T. Cadell, Strand; and W. 


Blackwood, Edinburgh. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. 12mo. price 2is. boards, 


fF] USBAND-HU NTING; or, the Mother 


and Daughters. 
Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave.-Maria Lane. 





In a few days will be published, in three vols. post Svo. 


JRTEFY YEARS in the WORLD; or, 


Sketches and Tales of a Soldier's L'fe. 
By R G. WALLACE. Esq. 
Author of ‘ Fifteen Years in India.’ &e. 
Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 





\ EMOTRS of PAINTING.—By W. 
‘ BUCHANAN, Esq. Containing a Chronolo- 
gical History of the Importation of Pictures by the 
reat Masters into Great Britain since the period of the 
rench Revolution; with Critical Remarks thereon, 
and Sketches of Character of tle leading Masters of 


the various Schools of Painting Two vols 8vo 26s. 


Published by R Ackermann, 101. Strand; and to be 


had of all Booksellers in town and country, 





PICTURESQUE TOUR OF THE GANGES AND 


JUMNA. 


This day is published, by R. Ackermann, Strand, in 


elephant 4to. price £4. 4s. 


. PICTURESQUE TOUR of the RI- 
VERS GANGES and JUMNA, in India: con- 
taining highly-finished and coloured Engravings of the 
most remarkable Objects and magnificent Scenery on 
those Rivers, from Drawings taken on the spot; with 
Iiustrations Historical and Deseviptive, by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Forrest : comprising twenty-four Views, with 
several Vignettes and a Map; and forms a Companion 
to Ackermann’'s ‘ Tours of the Rivers Rhine and Seine.’ 








Published this day, 


A PEEP at the 


extra boards. 


TALES for ELLEN, by A. C. Mant, two vols, twelve 


engravings. price 5s. half-bound 


The JUVENILE SKETCH. BOOK, hy the Author 


of ‘ Dangerous Errors,’ 4s. 6d. extra boards 


INGENUOUS SCRUPLES, Second Edition, chiefly 
relating to the Observance of the Sabbath, byA.C. Mant, 


post Svo. 5s. extra boards. 


H BR. Thomas, 7, Hanover Street ; and H. Holloway, 


8, Wolsingham Place, Lambeth. 
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ON EPILEPTIC FITS 


Lately published, Second Edition enlarged, price 2s 6d. 
rmpuilkE RESULTS of EXPERIENCE in! 
the SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT of EPI- 
LEPSY and other severe Nervous Disorders, pointing 
out a safe Remedy effectually employed in above fifty 


Cases of Epileptic Fits 
By T. GRAHAM, M D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 


Also, by the same Author, in 8vo. price 7s. boards, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on INDIGESTION 
and BILJOUS COMPLAINTS; illustrating the Na- 
ture and Treatment of those very prevailing Disorders. 

‘We sincerely recommend it, aud have long been 
convinced that such a work was imperatively called 


for..—London Medical Journal for September 3 


ESQUIMAUX ; or, 


Scenes on the Ice. Forty coloured plates. Price 5s. 
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This day is published, price Gq. 


Q! PPLEMENT to the M ECUANICS 

\7 MAGAZINE. Volume ITIL. with Rbeautiful p a 

of HENRY BROUGHAM, Exq MP PRS omit 
London: printed for Kuight and Lacey, 


Row. Paternoster 





EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 
‘MP HE MECHANICS’ MAGAzryp 
bss, from its establishment, had an extens : 
circulation; and it conmmunicates, for Three-pence . 
Week, far more valuable information, woth scientige 
and practical, than was ever before placed Witbin the 
reach of even those who coald afford to pay six ti, e 
as much for it'—Mr Brougham’s Practical Rew rhs 
on the Education of the People. ert 
Volume IIL. of this popular work is just . 
and co tains an admirable likeness of Me tt dey 
Volames |. and H. are reprinted, and miy bs dina, 
chased, with the Third Volume, of all Bookseller, 
the United Kingdom. The three volumes are T went ® 
four Shillings, or separately. Eight Shillings ms ; 
London: printed for Kuight and Lacey, Paternoster 
Row. 


This day is published, in one vol. 8vo0, with plates 
wice Os. , 


CLARK on the TEETH and PALATR. 


Practical Lirections for Preserving and Beautify. 
ing the Teeth; with au Account of the Diseases and 
Decays to which they are liable, and the means of 
Curing the one and Restoring the other; and a De. 
scription of an Improved Artificial Palate, inveutwi, 
and successfully adopted, by the Author, ANDREW 
CLARK, Surgeon. Dentist. 

[ilustrated by several Engravings 
Loudon: printed for Kuigit and Lacey, Paternoster 


Row. - 
NEW SPORTING WORK. 
In 12 Monthly Numbers, royal Sve. price Is 6d each, 

(Nos. I. and IL. were published on the Ist of June) 

[ERCE EGAN’S ANECDOTES of the 

TURF, the CHASE, the RING, and the STAGE, 
illustrated with coloured Plates, Drawn from Life, and 
Etched by ‘Theodore Lane, and interspersed with uu 
merous original Wood-cuts, from prime Subjects. 

By way of a‘ bit of good truth,’ P. E. has to observe, 
that in consequence of the success which the first 
Voiume of his Sporting Anecdotes met with from the 
Public, he now offers a Second Volume to the notice 
of fiis numerous stauuch Supporters in the Spurting 
World. 

Londen: printed for Knight and Lacey, Paternoster 
Row; and P. Egan, 113, Strand. 











This day is published, in five large vols 12mo. 
price £1 10s. a 
FATHER’S LOVE and A WOMANS 
A FRIENDSHIP, or the Widow and her Daughters, 
by H. Rouviere Mosse, author of the Bride and no 
Wife. Arrivals from India, &c. &e, 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co Loudon. 
Where may be had, published this Spring, 
DE SANTILLANA, or the Force of Bigotry, a Re- 
mance, four vols. £1 4s. ; 
COLONEL BERKLEY and hs FRIENDS, three 
vols. 18s. . 
THOMAS FITZGERALD, Lord of Offaley, three 
vols. £1. 7s. ' 
CASTLE HARCOURT, or the Days of Biag 
Richard, three vols 16s 6d. 
MYSTERY DEVELOPED, by Mr. M‘Dermot, three 
vols. 16s. 6d. 
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